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UR cars can go to a given point and return with 
as much ease, certainty and comfort as any car 
made. ‘They are not designed for spectacular achieve- 
ment under ideal conditions, but for day after day, 
week after week service under all conditions. 
We are prepared at any time to submit our cars to any 
comparative test, to demonstrate their ability to do those 
things for which they are built to the entire satisfaction 
of the most exacting, experienced motorists. 
They are built to give maximum comfort in touring, 
to speed or to climb hills with equal facility, to travel 
over any sort of road likely to be encountered in tour- 
ing, to be operated with a minimum fuel and oil con- 
sumption and tire wear, to tour without delays or 
mechanical dithiculties of any kind and to wear as long 
as any well made piece of machinery doing an equal 
amount of work. 
To this end they are fully guaranteed. Satisfied cus- 
tomers attest the sincerity of that guarantee. 
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Nt have added 
\ two new models 
to our 1911] line. 

For six-cylinder advo- 
cates we now offer a 
Six-Forty besides our 
famous Six-Sixty. 

kor those who favor 
Fours we have added 
a powerful Four-Fifty 
and continued our 


4-30 town cars. 


Our prices on touring « 
6-60 138 ou whice base 
Cylinder (4 im. XD? 


passenver, $4,200 

5 passenger, $4,000 
4.50 129 in. wheel base 

Cylinder (5% in: x 5 

passenger, $3,900 

5 passenver, $3,500 


6-40 125 i" whee tase 


Cylinder (4 in. x 434 

5 passenger, $3,300 
Prices ipplhicatio for 
closed and Spec ial body types 
, 
f / 
Ti 
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W invite comparison of our specifications with those of any other high-grade motor car 
in the market, confident that no other car of nearly equal price offers so many 


ae knowledged superior features, 


In design, material and workmanship, all our models are practically identical, differing only 


In size, power and equipment. Features common to all include: 


| at Wives; Water ¢ He, supple mented by inh; Multi le disc ( lute h; four speed s¢ lective trans- 
mechanical oiling, gear driven pump; dual ignition, mission; imported ball bearings in transmission; 
( t spark plugs, multiple spray carbureter; four point suspension; sliding block untversals; 
t iMomotor suspension; plain be arinys inmotol enclosed shaft drive; full Hoating rear axle; 
Pressed channel steel frame, four cross men ball and thrust bearings on shaft and axle 
DeTS 5 beam, one piece, drop forged front axle Four large brakes, internal and external 
rreversible worm and nut steering vear; universal on rear wheels; 36 in. wheels and 
steering Knuckles (not ball and socket); steering semi-elliptic, extra long and heavy springs, 
mechanism fully protected by front axle front and rear (except in town = cars 
) : ) ’ ss aa naa eaten ee — 
PALMER & SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Executive Ofthces and Salesroom: 1620 Broadway, New York City 
Fact \ ! I 1 City ( cago Bra 13 Mi in Avenue 


Western Distributors: E. M. Fowler & Co., Santa Barbara, Calif Licensed un 
Southern Distribut Appe Lee Motor Co., Lynchburg, Va Selden Patent 
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Don’t lose valuable time when a fire 
and every moment lost means more d 
fires af the start, and in this way nip in 


The Powerful and 






Mills and Factories, 
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e We want to send you an AJAX on 30 day 

Free Trial Offer free trial, entirely at our expense, and with 

out obligation on your part. We want you 

to try it on a test-fire you can build for the purpose, or make any other tests desired. If it 

does not more than substantiate our claims, return it at our expense. No deposit or red tape 

a trial of the machine itself is our best advertisement. Fill in the attached coupon, or 

write us a note, and we will send you pamphlet which explains everything about the machine, 
1 give particulars as to free tria 


quote prices, and 
Ajax Fire Engine Works, 95 roe penne St., New bars U.S.A. 


We also invite immediate correspondence with those interested in selling the Ajax in their vicinity 


Have 
“Your Own 
Fire Department!!!” 


AJAX 
Chemical Fi 


is an invaluable protection for 


Towns and Villages, 
Public Institutions, Stores, Etc. 


It throws a large, powerful chemical stream about eighty (5) feet, 
generating carbonic acid gas that smothers the oxygen, the lie of the 
Hames. The AJAX will extinguish a big fire, having a fire-fighting eth 
clrency equal to 9,000 pails of water. Water is useless on flames that 
originate in oil, tar, paint, celluloid, alcohol, turpentine, etc... but the 
AJAX extinguishes them as easily as a wood blaze. 
One man can operate the AJAX in ten seconds. It costs practically nothing to 
y , | maintain. Goes through ordinary doorways and aisles. ‘a similar in ethcieney to th 
| ' chemical fire engines used by nearly all our large City Fire Departments, and which 
| xtinguish from 40% to 90% of all the fires in those cities today, without the use of 
A ef: ; Water streams, thereby saving great water damage. 
0 F ; 
The AJAX shown at the left is « pecially valuable for factories, homes, pu ps, et 
j r f } eer eihapthceasce: 5-7 tan jecapenacto The value of the first two or three minute fivhtiny a fire is tre 
eS / iy jj with a powerful fire engine *‘on your own premises,’’ a fire can be exting ed so quickly that it does not | 
i 1 w portunity to sy read and do much damage. This is worth a great deal toa factory,foreven if it ts fully covered 
insurance, the companies do not pay for the ft while the factory ¢ | 
loss of valuable papers, records, customers, profits, and employees during enforced idlene 
j 
; The AJAX shown at the right is being rapidly purchased by hundreds of 
j small towns which formerly had little or no fire protection I merly, whe n 
/ hre started in such a town, about all they could do was to throw pa f water 
{ on it, or use other primitive and ancient methods w 1 experie e ha how hi 
i are nearly alway nadequate The AJAX turt in especially etheient 
/ and powerful fire protection that within the meat i ill tow It 
j you live in a town without adequate fire | ectio the atte 
a Pi tion of the citizen ind Town Counc to t n ¢ ! 
a. our tree catalogues and full particula 
yo The AJAX has met wit! enorme ee Aftert 1 test t ha 
been purchased by the United States Gove ent, the Government f Mexi 0, 
Brazil, Japan, etc., the Standard Oil Company, U. S. Steel ¢ oration, 
American Sugar Refining ¢ ompaay, Great Northern Rail vad, Sout! em 
Paciti Rail road, Atchison, Topeka & Sar ta Fe Railroad, a + dom mands 
of wel iicenwi comers ms and indi ils tl hout the world 


AJAX FIRE ENGINE WORKS 


95 East Liberty Street, New York, U.S. A. 
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breaks out. Seconds count 
ollars loss for you. Extinguish 


the bud what might be a disaster 


Highly Efficient 
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Ajax Fire Engine Works, 
95 East Liberty Street, New York City 


Send the undersigned your pamphlet whi t fact \ Che 
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uppose Our Chef 
Came to You 


Suppose a famous chef came to you on a hot day in July—a day when 
the porch invites one from the kitchen. Suppose he came and said this: 


Madam, I propose to prepare you—ready to serve—a hundred By baking the pork, the tomato sauce and the beans together, | 
summer meals. | will place them on your pantry shelf, fresh and create a delicious blend. 
savory —just as they came from the oven. I use the finest beans grown— Michigan beans, picked out by hand 

They are meals which require sixteen hours to prepare, even when from the finest part of the crop. They are all the same size—all 
one has the facilities. | will make them ready for you to serve ina white, plump and full-grown—so they all bake alike. “They cost four 
minute. You can serve them hot or cold times what some other beans would cost. 

Phey will be meals fit for a king—hearty, delicious, our national ; 
dish. They will be richer in food value than meat or eggs or cheese. I use whole tomatoes, round and hard, to make the tomato sauce 
They are ripened on the vines, and picked when the juice fairly 
sparkles. I could make a tomato sauce without this zest for just one- 
fifth as much. 

| have spent many years in learning how to bake beans better than [ prepare this dish in this ideal way, and supply it to you ready to 
anyone else can bake them. serve at alittle price per can 

lL have all the modern facilities. | bake with live steam superheated 
to 245 degrees. ‘Thus I bake the beans until they are digestible. Suppose our chef came to you and made that proposition—just at 
hey don’t ferment and form gas as do beans baked at home. meal-time, perhaps, when the weather was hot. Don’t you think 

| bake the beans without crisping and without breaking the skins, that you would accept it? 
by the use of these steam ovens. “They come to you as you like them Yet that is just the proposition we are making to you again and 
best — nutty, mealy and whole again in these pages 


~ Yan @mp’s . 
National Bernt National 


Dish WITH TOMATO Dish 


SAUCE RM. BEANS 


For years many others have claimed to bake beans which Don’t argue with those who say their beans are better. Just buy 
were just as good as Van Camp's. And many still make the them and try them. Serve them the same meal with Van Camp’s. 
claim ‘Then decide for yourself. 


I refer to pork and beans prepared in the famous Van Camp way, 
with the tomato sauce baked in. 


But, one by one, people found out the difference. As a result, This dish is our pride. It is the final result of 49 years of expe- 
Van Camp’s have come to outsell all other brands combined rience. You may be sure it ts as good as it can be 


Three Sizes Van Camp Packing Co. 
Ji ) / 5 and 4) cents pr r Can (Established 1861) 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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rtranleigh, Philanthropist 


« 


Borrowing Stranleigh’s Name—By Robert Barr 


HERE comes a period in the life of 

every man when, no matter how suc 

cessful he may have been, he thinks 

for the moment he has chosen the 
wrong career. The comedian yearns to play 
Hamlet, and the world-renowned portrayer of 
the melancholy prince imagines he could set 
audiences in a roar of laughter. The carpen- 
ter regrets that he did not select the trade of 
blacksmith, and the blacksmith, as he mops 
his perspiring brow over red-hot irons, hankers 
for the ice business, while the ice man wishes 
he dealt in coal. 

Young Lord Stranleigh began to realize the 
futile part he played in the affairs of the world 
at the time his friend and colleague, Mackeller 
broke down in health. Now Mackeller was a 
much more stalwart man than the slim and 
elegant Stranleigh, yet a London specialist 
informed him that his nerves were gone; that 
worry and anxiety for the last few years had so 
strained the heart that the price of prolonged 
existence was complete cessation from work 
and withdrawal from business of any kind 

An English specialist who has successfully 
attended a member of the Royal Family, thus 
attaining instantaneously a European fame 
that years of hard work would never have 
achieved, does not temper the wind to the 
shorn lamb, but states the result of his diag- 
nosis with a terseness that rather appalls the 
ordinary man. The blow in Mackeller's case 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORG! GIBBS 


Ihe eat mat ‘ time 
He had bee I i he friend 
p with | 1 Str ‘ ill, even 
the R atthe ne a ‘ iupers com- 
pared with I Strar W \ and 
n ‘ ta Lond irrulou 
nat elsew ne 
\ j re t Ml Ma keller 
\ heart I it nine I e Deal 
l the minute ner ! lids ontenting 
i elf \ I l rY X ii hl 
AKI ever ! i Ul eart require 
e in ition air he \ reon 
‘ at t ! t i alt rir t Keep 
pace with r radical hea The late Sir 
Henry Irv did me the hor to call at these 
roon ind I told him exact hat | have told 
By a curiou ncidence, } inswer and 
were almost identica He iid it was 
impossible for him to stop work at the moment 
hecause of numer engagements he had 
accepted, and further stated that the only 
neonvenience he uffered wa an increasing 
tness of breath In six months he would 


nock off for a while, but he could not do it 


ther Before ix montl vere past he was in 
Westminster Abbe I suggest that you con 
ilt your friend, Lord Stranleigh, and bring 
m to my rooms hers iy a week from today, 
at this hour 


With that Mackeller took h leave. still 


mndering how much truth, if ar there was 





was softened by the fact that the big-boned the doctor's prognosticatior He stepped 
Scotchman did not believe a word the expert to the electric brou m awaiting him on 
said. There was nothing the matter with him Harley Street, and curtly ordered his man to 
he averred, but an occasional distressing short- drive him to the office. Seated in the nois« 
ness of breath. His trouble was bronchial le ‘ e, he endeavored t} v from } 
and not cardiac, he insisted. The famous phy- mind all th ht of the doctor's doleful dia 
sician shrugged his shoulders indifferently tribe and concentrate | ittention on the 
“If you know so much of your own con- busine v awaiting him. He was disquieted 
dition, why trouble coming to me?” he asked, nd th n spite of himself the sentence 
with some show of reason x mont ept runnit h his head like 
“It is quite impossible for me,’’ continued ‘ decimal. § lenly | hed th 
Mackeller, ‘“‘to cease work at a moment's elects n. and e drive ed dowr 
notice, as you suggest. Very large interests are lireeted m to t i and proceed to 
involved, and any neglect of them might be nile House 
ruinous.’ Alth half th had done half a 
“That's what every business man say da “ he ent Mackeller f la 
replied the doctor. “In your case, keep on as he expected, tl the ea inv noble 
you are doing and you have less than six man had finished brea 
months to live.” Ah, Peter ed |} ishiy here j 
Peter Mackeller listened to this sentence the ‘ } 
of death with bowed head and furrowed earl 
brow, still incredulous; nevertheless, being an q lden | i 
intensely practical man, his mind at once took } > ‘ 1 A icdiapre in find 
up a search for an alternative. Perhaps, after | he Pshaw! Bannerdale Must be me mischie no, 1 it ewr 
all, this gruff medico might know what he wa \ Worth Sixty Million it H ‘ | ! \ 
talking about. Never during his strenuous \ Worth a Cent | hed | d 
life had Peter experienced a single day’s illness ‘ ‘ hinir rT 
The strong physique that his Highland ancestry had transmitted to him could surely and gather money all the day, et cetera, et cetera. You've come in the nick of time 
not break down thus completely before he reached middle life. Most of his forefathers a sweet-when-the-morn-is-gray cigarett« r perhap i prefer a rant Havana 
had died young at a hundred. Peter muttered to himself, rather than addressed the ‘No, thank you, Stranleigh. I've knocked off smoking 
doctor: ‘Really Since whe 
‘Perhaps Stranleigh would take charge of my affairs for a while.” “Since ten o'clock this morning. I have just come from a Harley Street specia 
“Do you refer to Lord Stranleigh?"’ asked the expert. in heart disease. My own physician made an appointment with hin me at half 
““Yes; he’s an old friend of mine. He has got me out of trouble several times; I past nine. He is a man with more patients than he can righ e! 1 grant 
mean, of course, financial trouble.”’ appointments at odd hours as if he were conferrit 
‘You say Earl Stranleigh of Wychwood is a friend of yours?” ‘Oh, I am sorry to hear you are feeling seed What did tl 
‘Yes.”’ “He said I must instant cease work, and t mmand tan 
“‘Well, if any man in England can afford monetary aid without feeling it, it is his inconvenient time. It seems I need to undergo a complete re for an indefinite 
wealthy lordship. I should be glad if you would bring him here one day, when I could period, so I wondered whether you would take charge r pro t 
discuss your case with him more freely than I can with you.”’ “Certainly aid Stranleigh, the humorous expre m disappear n 
‘“There has been no lack of definiteness about your statements to me,” said and giving way to a look of deep concert What did the d 
Mackeller, looking up. ‘‘ You need not reproach yourself on that score.’ My heart has gone all wrong 

















“Ah, the heart is a most important organ, which must 
be taken care of. It slumbers not, nor sleeps.” 

“The specialist tells me,’’ replied the matter-of-fact 
Mackeller, ‘‘that the heart sleeps in that fraction of a 
second that occurs between beats.”’ 

“ Really! Iam profoundly ignorant about these things, 
but I keep a walking cyclopedia in the person of my friend 
Ponderby What course of treatment does the doctor 
recommend ?”’ 

‘We did not get that far. I suppose I shall retire to my 
place in the country, where I can secure rest and quiet. 
He suggested that [I should bring you with me a week 
from today, at nine-thirty.”’ 

““Why does he wish you to take me with you?” 

“Oh, I suppose,’ replied Mackeller, with impatience, 
‘that every one wishes to see the great Lord Stranleigh.” 

“Ah, yes; I had forgotten. Quite natural. Did the doc- 
tor suggest your country place as a sanatorium?” 

‘“‘No; that was my own idea.” 

“I suppose your country house is connected with the 
city office by telephone?” 

“Yes; it has that advantage.” 

“Pardon me, Peter. You mean disadvantage, and a 
very vital disadvantage too. However, let us summon 
authority to our aid; for I am profoundly ignorant.” 

He touclied the bell, whereupon the grave and dignified 
Ponderby appeared silently as a genie responding to the 






















rubbing of a lamp 

“‘Ponderby, when a man is afflicted with an affection of 
the heart —a physical affection— what should he do?”’ 

“It depends, my lord, upon whether he prefers to reside 
in France, Belgium or Germany 

“He prefers, Ponderby, to live in England, but that is 
not the point. His chief desire is to live.” 

“The strongest waters for the purpose, my lord, are 
those at Bad Nauheim, in Germany, a pretty little village 
to the east of the Taunus Mountains, seventeen miles 
north of Frankfort-on-the-Main. The next strongest are 
those of Royat, in the center of France, although the wells 
of Spa, in Belgium, are about equal in strength to the 
French waters.”’ 

“What do you mean by ‘strength, Ponderby? Salt, 
sulphur, or what’ 

“There is a very large proportion of salt in the waters 
at each place, but the strength I referred to, which has 
proved so beneficial in cardiac troubles, is carbonic acid, 
held in solution by the waters of each district.” 

* Thank you, Ponderby.” 

Ponderby bowed, and vanished as silently as he had 







appeared 

“Well, Peter, there you are, with a choice of three 
nationalities, and ‘of three charming health resorts. 
Which do you prefer 

“IT should say Nauheim. As it possesses the strongest 
waters, the cure would probably take the shortest time,” 
replied the practical Mackeller 

* That appears reasonable: still, we'd better make sure.”’ 

He touched the bell once more 

“Ponderby —I forgot to ask you—does one drink the 
waters at these places or merely bathe in them?”’ 

“In each locality, my lord, there are waters to drink, 
but the sprudel or carbonic-acid waters are bathed in 

““Mackeller suggests that the 
waters at Nauheim being the 
strongest a cure may be more 
quickly accomplished there.”’ 

‘*Not necessarily, my lord, for 
sprudel bath in theirfullstrength 
are rarely administered at Nau 
heim At each place treatment 
lasts from twenty-one days to six 
weeks, and it begins not with the 
carbonic-acid waters, but with f 
salt baths in. ever-increasing 
strength All but the most 
serious cases yield to treatment 
in any of the three towns 

‘In that case, Ponderby, it 
doesn’t seern to matter much 
which an invalid choose 

“T would not go so far as to 
say that, my lord,” replied Pon 
derby in atone of profound 
deference His most gracious 
Majesty, the late King, visited 
Royat once or twice while Prince 
of Wales 

“Thank you, Ponderby; that 
is an unanswerable argument 
Royat for Royalty, as one may 
say.’ 

For the second time the loyal 
Ponderby disappeared When 
he had gone Stranleigh laughed 
a little 

‘*Have you made your choice, 
Peter?” he asked, and Peter 
















“Ponderby, When a Man is 
: Afflicted With an Affection 
apparently resenting the laugh of the Heart What Should He Do?” 
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when his case was so serious, replied with sullen Scotch 
stubbornness, ‘‘I shall go to Nauheim.” 

“Right you are,”’ cried his lordship, 
you.” 

Mackeller glanced up at him in surprise. 

“But you promised to look after my business while I 
was absent.”’ 

**Of course.” 

‘*But you can’t do it if you are absent with me.” 

“Didn’t you hear Ponderby say that Nauheim was only 
seventeen miles away from Frankfort?” 

‘*What has that to do with the case?”’ 

“Don’t you know that Frankfort is the greatest finan- 
cial city in Germany, if not in Europe? It is the town 
from which we draw, if not our Stranleighs, at least our 

Rothschilds, who have always been reasonably successful 
in commercial affairs.”’ 

“‘T still don’t see what connection that has with the 
matter in hand.” 

‘Peter, if I am to take charge of your business I must 
do it my own way. As I believe in going to the best spot 
for the cure of heart disease, I have made it my habit to 
select the best man I can find to transact each of the 
various affairs with which I deal. As you know, I employ 
twelve of the shrewdest business men I can secure. To 
the chief of these I shall turn over the general direction 
of your interests, and he will distribute the different 
sections among the eleven others.”’ 

This by-proxy proposal did not commend itself to 
Mackeller, who sat glum and depressed while the scheme 
was explained to him. Stranleigh, however, continued 
unperturbed: 

‘“Of course, Peter, if you'd like to have the business 
conducted as you would do it yourself ——”’ 

‘That's exactly what I wanted, if possible,’’ interrupted 
Mackeller, ‘but I suppose such a condition of things is 
not to be hoped for.” 

“Oh, bless you, yes, it is! Anything may be accom- 
plished if a man really makes up his mind to it. Instead 
of employing twelve competent men, I'll substitute for 
two or three of them an equal number of ordinary, fussy 
individuals who will muddle whatever is put in their 
charge, and thus reduce the average of excellence to your 
liking.”’ 

Peter scowled darkly at him. 

‘‘What we wish to attain,”’ Stranleigh went on, ignoring 
his displeasure, ‘‘is first of all the restoration of your 
health. Quite a secondary consideration is the carrying 
on of your business. A doctor will tell you that during 
your cure you must not worry about temporal matters. 
Such advice is quite futile, because his patient can no 
more help worrying about things that may go wrong in his 
absence than he can cure himself by an effort of the will. 
Now, I can do for you what the doctor can’t. I can con- 
trol your affairs under a guaranty, my guaranty being 
that if money is lost in any transaction carried out on your 
behalf I will make good the deficiency. If 
money is made, it goes into your treasury. 

So then, cast all thought of business away, 
knowing that if you were in the most 
superb health you could not accomplish more 
than I shall by giving you such security.” 
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“Oh,” said Mackeller, ‘I could not think of accepting 
so one-sided an arrangement as that. It is ‘Heads I win 
and tails you lose.’”’ 

“Precisely; but the agreement lasts only for a short 
period, six weeks at the most. Whatever losses I incur dur- 
ing that forty-two days will not matter a button to me, 
while it is imperative that the primary condition of your 
cure shall be achieved. I defy even a pessimistic growler 
like you to worry when you have accepted so advantageous 
a bargain. Now, wewill regard that as settled, and I refuse 
to discuss it any more.”’ 

““My dear Stranleigh,’’ said Mackeller, speaking with 
some difficulty, ‘‘Fate seems determined to place me 
under obligations to you that I can never repay 

“That's all right, Peter. Let us leave it with Fate 
Now, will you be ready to depart with me for Nauheim 
tomorrow morning?” 

“Oh, that is another thing I wish to speak to you 
about,” said Mackeller. ‘‘I cannot accept such a sacrifice 
on your part. You would be bored to death at a health 
resort filled with invalids. You must not accompany me 
to Nauheim.” 

‘Friend Peter, I ask you to allow me to ky a ‘ittle selfish 
on occasion. I am going to Nauheim to learn whether or 
not it will cure me.”’ 

“Cure you! Why, there’s nothing wrong with your 
heart, is there?” 

“*We read that the heart is deceitful, and desperately 
wicked, and that’s what's the matter with mine. I learned 
its state, not from a doctor, but through introspection 
An incident that occurred last week startled me. I 
engineered a deal against a man who stated at my chief 
club that all the coups for which I had received credit 
were the result of luck, and not of brains. I used to believe 
myself that it was luck, but I wasn’t going to permit a 
man to state that publicly; so I gave him fair notice, and 
attacked some of his favorite interests in the stock 
exchange. On settlement day he was thirty thousand 
pounds to the bad, while I was richer by that amount. 
This was all as it should be; nevertheless I caught myself, 
for the first time in my life, feeling an unholy joy at the 
accumulation of money. That frightened me. I saw that 
if I went on I should become like all the rest, raking money 
together into my bank account not because I needed it but 
for the mere pleasure of handling the rake. I also caught 
a glimpse of the haggard face of my opponent, and realized 
he had lost money he could not afford to lose, while I 
gained cash I didn’t need. I understood for the first time 
the tension a man like my adversary must go through 
when a sum of even that size is in the balance. I had just 
determined before you came in to study the other side of 
the question. 

“It is said that all the wrecks in the Atlantic ultimately 
gather in the Sargasso Sea. I resolved to find the Sargasso 
Sea of business and observe the human wreckage accumu- 
lated there. I want to see the men of affairs who may 
have been successful or unsuc 
cessful financially. I want to see 
them, not with a hawklike pred 
atory gleam in their eyes, as | 
have met them in London and 
New York, but when they are 
paying the price. I want to see 
them, not when they are paying 
in cash, but when they are pay- 
ing with life. I want to see them, 
not gambling on the stock ex- 
change, but when the grim figure 
of Death puts up the opposing 
stake I want to see those men 
a mere rumor of whose ill health 
sets Wall Street in a tremble. | 
want to study the faee of such a 
man when a famous specialist tell 







him he must cease all connection 
with the world’s affairs if he is to 
remain init foranother half year.” 

“My God!” groaned Peter; 
‘that’s what the doctortold me!”’ 

“Oh, You're all right, Mac 
I’m quite certain that before two 
months are past you will be as 
well as ever again. You are en- 
gaged in legitimate business, not 
ingambling. Now you know why 
I am going to Naukeim with you 
Will the nine-o’clock express from 
Charing Cross tomorrow morning 
be too early for you?”’ 

“Too early for me?” cried 
Mackeller in amazement. “I 
should say not; but how about 
yourself?” 

“Oh, I'll make the effort on 
an important occasion like this. 
That will enable us to catch the 
Ostend-Vienna train de luxe, 
which willdrop us off at Frankfort. 
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Still, it is a bit early, now you call my atten- 
tion to it. Wait a moment till I consult 
Ponderby.” 

When this well-informed man came in 
Stranleigh said ingratiatingly: 

‘As you are in a measure responsible for 
our journey to Nauheim, perhaps you would 
be good enough in your own interests, for 
you are coming with me, to mention what 
train you prefer. I have been suggesting 
the sumptuous and speedy Ostend-Vienna 
express. If that train does not rise to your 
ideas of luxury I shall be glad to engage 
a special.” 

Ponderby’s seriousness was in no way 
affected by his master’s pretense that the 
servant's conduct was the chief considera- 
tion. He slightly inclined his head in ac- 
knowledgment of the persiflage, then replied 
soberly: 

**[T never recommend the Vienna express 
for any distance short of Nuremberg, where 
it arrives about eight in the morning. It 
reaches Frankfort at 3:29 A. M., an incon- 
venient ‘ 

‘*That’s quite enough, Ponderby,” inter- 
rupted his lordship. ‘‘ Although I might 
for once consent to reach Charing Cross 
at 9 A.M., I am jiggered if I'll alight at 
Frankfort at three in the morning. Trot 
us out another train, Ponderby.”’ 

‘*There’s the afternoon train from Char- 
ing Cross, my lord, leavingat 2:20. Sleeping- 
ear Ostend to Cologne. A run up the left 
bank of the Rhine by daybreak, arriving in } 
Frankfort just before noon.”’ 

“That's all right, Ponderby. I need not 
ask you to have everything ready by two 
o'clock tomorrow afternoon.” 

“Thank you, my lord. Everything is 
ready at this moment.” 

‘**Ponderby is mistaken. I'm not ready,” 
said Mackeller querulously 

Lord Stranleigh glanced at Peter with just 
the slightest touch of astonishment 

‘*Why, my dear Mac, I've given you five 
hours extra. I understood you were willing 
to take the nine o’clock train, and now you 
don't need to depart until two.” 
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‘Five hours are of no use to me: indeed, 
five days will probably prove tooshort. Half 
a dozen imperative affairs require my personal attention.” 

‘What are they?” inquired Stranleigh with mild 
indifference 

“T have points of disagreement with three men and two 
companies, any of which may lead to a suit at law unless 
diplomatically handled. If not settled before I leave they 
will worry me all the time I am away 

“Ah, we mustn’t allow that,” said his lordship. ‘* Now, 
just oblige me with the names and addresses of your 
protagonists, the amount in dispute in each case, and also 
in each case the exact terms of satisfactory settlement 

Reluctantly Mackeller did as requested, Ponderby 
providing him with paper and pencil, his lordship content- 
ing himself by lighting cigarette after cigarette as an aid to 
business. While Mackeller wrote out his list Stranleigh 
requested Ponderby to telephone solicitor number one, 
asking him to call immediately at Stranleigh House. When 
Mackeller handed the list to his host the latter rose 
languidly, nevertheless with a distinct air of dismissal. He 
had had enough of that glum Scotchman for this particu- 
lar occasion 

** Now, Peter,”’ he said, ‘‘ go home, and let nothing pre- 
vent your keeping the appointment with me at Charing 
Cross tomorrow afternoon at two. Bring your own valet 
with you. I am too selfish to spare Ponderby's minis- 
trations. Besides, a krank like you would worry the 
sedate Ponderby into heart trouble before a’ week was 
past.” 

“I'm no crank," cried Mackeller angrily, ‘* but a man of 
business who likes to see affairs carried on in a shipshape 
way 

** Pardon me,” replied Stranleigh with the utmost placid 
ness “§ nfortunately spoken lanyuage does not differen- 
tiate between terms as the written word does. I'm not 
using American slang, but good solid German, when I call 
you a krank. I use a‘k,’ not a‘e.’ The German word 
for a man who is ill is *krank.’ More correctly, at this 
moment youare a‘ Herzkrank.’ Do brush up yourGerman, 
Peter; but, anyhow, don’t fail me at Charing Cross.” 

“Qh, that’s all very well, Stranleigh, but while I’m in 
danger of being dragyed before the law courts 

“Within half an hour this possible litigation will be in 
the hands of the most competent solicitor in London; so I 
implore you, Peter, to go home, and allow me time to give 
a few orders, for | must get into telegraphic communi- 
cation with the German Government, so that my own 
comfort, and incidentally yours, shall be looked after.” 


Reluctantly Mackeller Did as Requested 


Mackeller proved very difficult to manage, as, indeed 
all strenuous men are when they only half believe what the 
doctor tells them and are irritated at the thought of even 
a temporary suspension of business. Stranleigh, however, 
was imperturbably good-n 
relief when finally he got Peter aboard the sleeping-car at 
Ostend 

Peter did not sleep well during the early part of the 
night. He had looked up the route, and worried over the 
fact that he must rise before reaching Herbesthal in order 
to pass his belongings through the German custom Phi 
ceremony, which would take place somewhere betweet 


tured, though he sighed with 





four and five o'clock in the morning, he regarded as a 
stupid, thoroughly foreign proceeding; and furthermore 
as the sleeping-car did not go beyond Cologne, at si 
o'clock he must yet into the train for the left bz 
Rhine. Notwithstanding, during the long wait : 1 
he dropped off into a sort of stupor having enjoved littl 





real slumber since learning the seriousness of his conditior 

It Was alter nine o'clock when he woke with i jump 
knowing that everything had gone wrong because of h 
temporary oblivion. His room was still dark, although 
sunshine struggled through the chink of the blind He 
turned on the electric light and a glance at his watch threw 
him into a panic. The train was humming along merril 
and the Lord only knew in what direction it was going 
More than three hours had elapsed since he should have 
changed carriages, and doubtle all his baggage wa 
retained at the German frontier 

Trembling with excitement, he wrapped a dre 
around him and ste pped out into the corridor 





Was met by the unexcited Pondert 

demanded Mackeller 
‘! wonder if he has the least notion into what par 
Germany he has got us And then there's the luggage 
every stick of it held up at Herbesthal these four or five 


*T must see Stranleigh at once 


hours!”’ 
“His lordship,”” responded Ponderby, pronouncing the 
title with gentle deference, “is not to be disturbed 


eleven o'clock, as we appr ach Frankfort his carriage 
goes through from Frankfort to Nauheim, as it came 
through Cologne for Frankfort The luggave is all aboard 


and has been examined His lordship will breakfa 
between Frankfort and Nauheim, but I have orders to 
attend to your wants whenever you call. He recommend 
a nice fresh sole, which we took on at Ostend, or an excel 


lent Rhine salmon, obtained at Cologne. His lordship 
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Bad Nauheim At { eemed ex 
clusively the stamping ground the rich 
for its new Dathin ! ‘ Ve nodels of 
modern convenience ind | l while 
comfortable hotels, lavishne 1 well-laid 
ul par ind the general exper veness of 


Parisian shops marked it as a resort of 
the wealt! poor however, the young 
nobleman learned that great reductions 
were made to people whose lv yme was les 
than twenty-five hundred marks a year 
and that the Bath Direction, in extreme 
Cast remitted the fee iltogetner 

Lord Stranleigh's mind being turned in 

™ J the direction of ling me means to do 
xd with his mone ther than by the hap 


hazard charity in which he was accustomed 





to indulge, found himself confronted | in obstacle seem 
Yi ir irmountable He felt a reluctance he could not 
overcome in approaching a person evidently poor and 
craping acquaintance with him Such an action on his part 
eemed impudent; indelicate; an unwarrantable intrusion 
He was therefore deep y vyratified when a man undoubtedly 
in low financial condition made the first advance 
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Men and Methods 








N OUR business life today there are thousands of 

active young men selling specialties card sys- 

tems, time clocks, steel filing cabinets, and other 
special contrivances for special purposes 

These specialty salesmen often have no experience 
of the staple trades or of the old-fashioned commercial 
traveler who sells groceries, drygoods, hardware and 
other basic necessities. So, they are likely to think of 
the traveling salesman as more or less a figure of the 
past. Theart of selling goods seems to have been greatly 
improved since they took it up. To sell a cash register 
or a rope drive requires special knowledge and skillful 
special pleading; but in staple goods, they reason, 
sugar is just sugar and salt nothing more than salt 
With every salesman handling about the same goods, 
at nearly the same prices, it appears to them that the 
commercial traveler has little chance to use special 
skill or knowledge — that he is chiefly a sample-carrier, 
going from customer to customer and mechanically 
taking orders from those who happen to be sweet- 
tempered that morning 

As a matter of fact, however, the salesman trav- 
eling with staple lines is often the best salesman of 
them all, beeause the very limits imposed by his mer- 
chandise and prices compel him to turn sales on points 
in human nature that might utterly escape the spe- 
cialty salesman, or to put his goods on something like 
a specialty basis. The specialty salesman devotes 
most of his energy to making sales. The seller of 
staples must make more than sales -he must make 
connections. 

The specialty man's customers may purchase of 
him only once or twice, and the whole demand for his 
voodsis usually irregular. The staple man’s demand is 
as regular as the seasons. He covers the same terri- 
tory year after year, sees the same customers in all 

orts of moods and weather, and has to live with his 
past and that of his house. 

An experienced traveling man is continually tying 
knots. Heties people to hisgoods. Hetiesthem to his 
house. If he can't tie them in any other way he tie 
them to himself 

Some years ago an Eastern wholesale house took 
one of its salesmen from territory he had covered eight 
years, and sent him down South to establish new 
connections. Within three months the purchases of 
several important customers in the old territory showed 
marked falling off. Obviously the salesman had not taken 
trade with him, as might have been the case were he cov- 
ering this same territory for a competitor. Feeling seemed 
to be as cordial as ever and the old customers bought 
regularly from the new salesman. But they had formerly 
reserved many orders for the departed salesman and arranged 
their buying to favor him, and this had been stopped 


The Power of Personality 


HE sales-manager spent a week looking into the matter, 

and found that these customers missed the former sales- 
man asa friend. He was a man with a good deal of senti- 
nient and tenderness in his nature. He had a wife, three 
children and a comfortable home. After looking at samples 
all morning, he and one of these customers would go to 
lunch and compare familie The salesman would affirm 
repeatedly and emphatically and sincerely that God had 
certainly been good to him. He had new snapshots of his 
wife and youngsters. He would recall that only two weeks 
before, when he left the cozy little home, the birds were 
singing, the grass was green, the sky blue. He would look 
forward to the first week of the next month, when he 
could go home again, and to the day in the future when he 
could retire. He pulled the domestic stop way out, and 
that, apart from prices, goods and the character of his 
house, was the only advantage he had over other salesmen 
Yet these customers had long been interested in his 
family, and they missed him as a friend and confidant 
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when he was sent to other territory. The young salesman 
who took his place had no wife, no youngsters, no home 
For all he ever said about it, the grass might be blue and 
the sky green. So he had to take his chances as an out- 
ider with competitors’ salesmen. 

It is upon these apparently slight trifles that connections 
are often built. Skillful personal interest in a customer's 
grandmother has probably sold more staple goods than 
all the special prices and secret discounts ever whispered. 

One of the largest wholesale houses in the Middle West 
maintains a clipping service covering all the small towns 
and villages in its territory. Only a few items of local news 
about Antioch, Arkansas, will be filed away each month, 
but there is sufficient to show whatever is happening there 
Down at the front door there is a ‘ professional hand- 
shaker,’ who meets customers. About once a year Uncle 
Henry Archibald comes from Antioch to buy goods. He 
is welcomed at the front door, asked whom he wants to see, 
and has his name and town telephoned upstairs ahead of 
him to the salesman or department head with whom he 
usually deals. The gentleman on the front door talks 
with him a minute or two and turns him over to a boy in 
buttons. It will take several minutes to ride up in the 
elevator and walk to the man he wants to visit. On the 
way the boy stops to show him where the company is 
going to build an addition to the building. When Uncle 
Henry reaches his man the latter has been posted on 
Antioch affairs by the girl who runs the clipping bureau 

“Well, Mr. Archibald,”’ says the department head, ‘I 
guess you folks in Antioch feel pretty good about get- 
ting that new factory —when do they start building it?”’ 
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Uncle Henry immediately feels at home. This inti- 
mate knowledge of his own community establishes a 
bond between himself and that big wholesale concern 
and gives him confidence in the department head's 
suggestions as to his purchases of fall and winter 
stock, for it implies that the latter is keeping in touch 
with the state of trade in Antioch. 

Of course, a salesman on the road cannot lug around 
a trunkful of newspaper clippings. They would be of 
doubtful service if he could, for he deals with fewer 
customers than the home sales-force and can easily 
keep track of them by methods of his own. 

The best-paid salesman for a large jobbing house 
is a most constant and attentive reader of the trade 
journals in his line. He sells chiefly to the large 
merchants in leading cities, and his customers, as well 
as likely ‘‘ prospects,’’ are revealed there. One lead- 
ing man will attend a convention and speak. Another 
expresses himself in an article. A third is interviewed 
This gives him timely information about the opinions 
and activities at the moment, and after he has fol- 
lowed a man a year or two he knows his general cast 
of mind. Even the news items relating to his trips and 
vacations are valuable. Then, the doings of the mer- 
chants’ business organizations are also followed, so 
that‘he knows the general policy of each, its depart- 
ment heads, and so forth. With a fairly good memory 
and a genuine interest in all that pertains to his trade, 
he is able to approach any customer on matters of 
present and personal interest, even though he sees him 
but once or twice a year. 


Good Policy to Protect Customers 


NOTHER jobbing salesman, covering territory 
where most of hiscustomers are country merchants 
of small capital, seldom going to the mercantile cen- 
ters to see goods themselves, maintains connections 
through his offices as an adviser. 
There are still plenty of salesmen who will overload 
a merchant with goods for the sake of selling. ‘‘ Some 
body else would have loaded him up, anyway,” they 
say. ‘He'll get rid of the stuff somehow. It'll make 
a real merchant of him. Besides, while he is over- 
loaded my competitors can't sell him much.” 

Then the merchant's resources for solid staple goods are 
continually being diverted to novelties by the specialty 
salesmen, who come with tempting offers on newfangled 
breakfast foods, fly-traps and prize packages generally 
These novelties are often pure speculations, the customer 
being persuaded to stock them through tempting offers of 
a free case with a liberal purchase. As a result, when the 
traveling man selling staples comes along, the customer has 
most of his capital tied up in doubtful merchandise, and 
is interested only in the bare necessities, like sugar, which 
are handled on the slenderest margin of profit 

This salesman keeps track of his customers through 
credit information as well as personal dealings. He know 
the approximate scale upon which each does business 
keeps them away from speculative lines and foolish 
*‘deals,”’ fights every salesman who overloads customers 
and makes all his own sales with the general purpose of 
giving merchants well-balanced stock. One of his most 
successful devices is that of finding the money to pay for a 
bill of seasonable goods when a merchant insists that he 
is already overstocked. 

‘‘T’ll bill them at thirty days,” he says, ‘‘and show you 
how to get the money to meet the bill before it is due.’ 

This is accomplished by going over the merchant’s stock, 
bringing slow-selling stuff to light, and outlining an 
ingenious sales-plan for disposing of it quickly for cash; 
in effect, new lamps for old. That traveling man’s sales 
each year in his territory exceed those of his three chief 
competitors combined. 

In the drug and grocery trades, the pressure to find 
outlets for new brands of staple goods is often so great 
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that the loosest terms are offered merchants who will give 
them a place on their shelves. Several cases are consigned 
to the merchant at thirty days, ninety days, six months, 
or whatever time is demanded, with the further under- 
standing, perhaps, that goods not sold when the bill 
comes due can be returned. Naturally it takes a long 
time to build up really paying connections on such a 
basis, for the merchant is merely playing his shelf-room 
against the manufacturer's geods, selling what is called 
for, and at the end of the trial period throwing the brand 
out to make room for something else. 

A veteran salesman was given the task of marketing a 
new mineral water. Nobody ever takes a new mineral 
water seriously as merchandise, for it is assumed that, as 
the proprietor owns the spring, his goods cost him little or 
nothing, and most liberal terms are expected. This sale: 
man, however, marketed mineral water as though it were 
an expensive manufactured commodity. Instead of placing 
it indiscriminately with every small druggist and grocer 
who would give it room on consignment, he selected one 
influential retail house in a city, and sold water to it at 
only ten days, w'th a discount for cash. Sometimes it 
took several weeks to make such a sale but when his goods 
were placed the retai! house owned them, and was inter- 
ested in selling them because it had to do so to get its 
investment back. It was slow work at the outset. but in 
a few years that mineral water was being sold regularly by 
leading retail merchants in most of the large cities and, 
after these strong connections had been formed, smaller 
merchants stocked the water as a matter of course 

The specialty salesman, handling special goods as a 
specialist, basing his argument on technical devices or 
patented ‘‘talking points,’ has wonderfully improved 
selling methods during the past ten years. 

The world of staple trade is following the specialty 
man closely nowadays, freely adopting his methods. 

As an example, take cotton shirtings, which are fabrics 
sold by big wholesale and importing houses to manu- 
facturers and custom shirtmakers, who buy with expert 
knowledge, in large quantities and on a basis of a fraction 
of a cent in prices. To the specialty salesman such a 
commodity seems to offer nothing but keen competition 
and the narrowest limitations. But there is really no dead 
uniformity in such goods. For one thing, the element of 
design has been introduced in shirtings during the past 
generation. Twenty years ago, with a dozen 
salesmen splitting a cent in their quotations 
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carrying their stocks in outlying warehouses, with 1 


ties for shipping a small order or an odd patter 


the customer who wants it in a hurry. When one of these 


houses adopts present-day methods to take care of rush 
orders, the salesmen have strong special argument One 


of the leading Eastern houses in this line, for instance 


carries stock on seven floors of a central wh« sale Dbulld 
and is not only able to fill orders the same day for 
customers, but can, through its salesme how 
makers how to build new business for themselves on that 
service 

Marked selling advantages are often secured in keenly 
competitive staple lines by a slight change in the method 
marketing goods, or the adoption of an original business 
policy 


The average buyer in a big department store is a 
busy man. Most of his time must be given to selling and 
supervising. Perhaps he has but an hour daily to inspect 
A dozen rival salesmen bring their trunks to a 
room set apart in the basement, lay out their samples in 
long rows, and the buyer then goes over hundreds of 
items, rapidly making his selections. Every good buyer 
feels that he is likely to pass over desirable goods in his 











samples 


haste 

Salesmen feel this more acutely, so ingenious devices 
are resorted to by the thinking salesman to bring his stuff 
into the specialty class, enabling him to show one thing at 
a time, and talk about it 

One of the best men handling millinery trimmings it 
New York shows his trunkfuls of samples along with the 
rest, but when the buyer gets back to his office there will be 





a single artificial flower on his desk, the stem in a cut-g 
holder to enhance its close resemblance to a natural rose 
or carnation 

Again, he will ask the buyer’s permission to send him a 
sample hat that is being trimmed, stating that he ha 
planned to bring it with the rest of his samples that 
morning, but found it could not be finished in time. Later 
in the day a young woman delivers this special hat. On 
her head is another piece of millinery that the salesman 
is anxious to bring to the buyer’s attention. He put it 
there himself. 

The young woman is a professional hat model. The 
hat appears far from the vast assortment of trimmings in 
the sample room, and is displayed under the most favorable 





on plain white cotton cloth of a standard 
quality, there may have been limitations. 
But today shirts are sold by the pictures upon 
them ratherthan the bare quality of the cloth, 
so that a salesman who calls upon an impor- 
tant buyerafter eleven of hiscompetitors have 
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The Hills By Berton Bratey 





quoted prices may still get a fine order at a 
higher price than any of them on the strength 
and novelty of the designs he has to show 
Again, the ablest wholesale merchants in 
such a line of staples have the element of 
service to place them ahead of competitors 
At a large mercantile center there may be 
half a dozen houses that sell their goods 
on the old-fashioned plan of following the 
seasons, taking orders from customers weeks 
before the cloth is to be delivered, and 





ARTNER, remember the hills? 

The gray, barren, bleak old hills 

We knew so well— 
Not those gentle, placid slopes that swell 
In lazy undulations, lush and green. 
No; the real hills, the jagged crests, 
The sharp and sheer-cut pinnacles of earth 
That stand against the azure —gaunt, serene, 
Careless of all our little worsts and bests, 
Our sorrow and our mirth! 


Partner, remember the hills? 

Those snow-crowned, granite battlements of 
hills 

We loved of old. 

‘They stood so calm, inscrutable and cold, 

Somehow it never seemed they cared at all 

For you or me, our fortune or our fall, 

And yet we felt their thrall; 

And ever and forever to the end 

We shall not cease, my friend, 

To hear their call. 


Partner, remember the hills? 

The grim and massive majesty of hills 

That soared so far, 

Seeming, at night, to scrape against a 
star. 

Do you remember how we lay at night 


that were sold by the pound to the consumer 
ae a generation ago have become the raw ma 
| terials of food manufacturers who make them 
up Into package good 
| Even in machiner tructural material 
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The whole world of staple goods is being changed by the 
ntroduction of special is and special methods, givin 
the seller of taple 3; new ar ments to wor wit Une ol 
the largest retail stores in the East has a factory in whic 

makes its own shirtwaist i long while 
refused to buy waists from other 1 ifacture i 
also their | competitor me ext i ry 
goods to other retail merchant \ ear ago a 
hirtwaist salesman went to that « hment with 

me figures that led to ! ais} i large bill of 
roods and getting a p tabie custome Hie demonstrated 
that other stores in the same city were building up shirt 
waist trade twice as fast as this estal ment. Moreover 
its other departme nt were grow er than th 
waist section. With only its ow: tory to draw upor 
for stock, and all its garments d ed and made by the 
same people, there was dead| 1 rmit eason after 
season. Its range of selection wa limited that every 
woman in that town who knew what was what in waist 

wenttothe other store which boughtof many 





sign and fashion, is duplicated in foods by 


manufacturers and carned wide assortments 
| Such specialization of clothes, through de- 
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and kindred lines there peclalization ol 


design and qualit ill furnishing selling 
material for the salesman If design and 
q iality are pretty nearly eq ial he may still 


take the contract away from competitors by 


turning his argument to deliveries 


When the great herd had settled down to 
sleep) 

And watched the moonshine —white 

Against the peaks all garlanded with snow 

While soft and low 

The night wind murmured in our ears 
and so 

We wrapped our blankets closer, looked again 

\t those great, shadowy mountaintops, and | 
then 

Sank gently to our deep 

And quiet sleep? 


Partner, remember the hil! | 
rhe real hills, the true hill 
\h, I have tried 


lo brush the memory of them aside ; 


lo learn to love 
Ihese fresh, green hills the poets carol of 


But the old gray hills of barrenness still } 
clutch 


rhat I forget the beauty all about, 

Ihe grass and flowers and such; 

And just cry out 

lo take again the faint and wind-swept trail | 


My heart so much | 
} 
| 


To see my naked mountains, shale and snow 






To feel again the hill-wind and to know 
Ihe spell that shall not fai! 


























HERE is an in- 

creasing number 

of women in this 
country to whom spring 
is no longer the season 
of romance, the time 
when the blood tingles 
for a score of inexpli- 
cable reasons easily 
grouped under a gen- 
eral yearning for green 
and balminess, and 
when the mind turns 
to flowery hats and 
muslin gowns. To 
these women, num- 
bering almost a mil- 
lion, spring is a hard 
practical business sea- 
son when they put on 
short skirts and rub- 
ber boots, and scruti- 
nize the green with an 
appraising and critical 
eye, and watch for the 
balminess with calcu- 
lating mind rather 
than with poetical 
soul. They are farm- 
ers, even more anxious 
to get their money out 
of the ground than as if it came from a school board or a 
business office. The pay envelope does not change its 
character, but the face of the earth does; some little whim 
of Nature will blacken the wheat crop or will bring an un- 
expected shower of gold from the melon field. 

‘“‘Why did I become a farmer?” one of these women 
replied to a questioner. ‘*When I heard that the earth 
yielded seven billions in-dividends; when I was told that 
the eggs sold in this country in one year were more valu- 
able than the products of the gold and silver mines; when 
I read that five million square feet of glass are devoted to 
the growing of vegetables alone, and when I realized that 
no trust and no hideous barrier labeled *‘ Large Capital’ 
stood in the way of my getting a share of the spoil —then 
I didn’t see why some of those dividends shouldn't be 
mine. Common-sense, a liking for details, magnificent 
health and nine hundred dollars -that is what I began 
with. I had no experience or training; I got both as I 
went along, paying much more in losses than a training 
would have cost me at an agricultural college, and finding 
out, too, that if I had had five thousand instead of nine 
hundred dollars, my returns would have been much more 
in keeping with the hard work I have done.” 

In conservative farming districts, country people still 
say, as they pass a run-down farm, ‘ That looks like a 
widow-woman's place Nothing in this world but con- 
vention ever made a widow's farm go downhill. She 
always did a man’s work for her husband if he needed it, 
vet. when she was left alone her men neighbors thought 
she could not handle her land sue- 
cessfully, and she thought so too 
and therefore she let her difficultie 
overcome her. But, in spite ol thi 
destructive convention, women 





One Might Just as Well Have 
the Care of a Sanitarium as of 
a Lot of Hens 


have been farming successfully for 
years, and ten years ago when the 
slogans *‘ Back to the Farm” and 
* The Call to the Country " sounded 
its that 








loudest, amon e recr 





1 
obeyed the summons were large 
numbers of women appalled by the 
way the cost of living was advance 
ing upon them in the nerve-rackir 
congestion of the cities 

Ever since, women have been 
joining the ranks for all sorts of rea 
sons. Many of them, as is to be 
expected, are the daughters and 
widows of farmers, with little chil 
dren or half-grown brothers and 
sisters to bring up. A very few are 
college graduates © ho have trained 
themselves for the work Num- 
bers enter the life with neither 
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he New Woman and Her Ways 
~ THE WOMAN FARMER 
By Maude Radford Warren 
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training nor experience. One young woman had an invalid 
sister whom she thought she could care for in the country 
better than she could in the city, working as a stenographer 
and living in a stuffy flat. She had no capital except hope, 
no knowledge aside from figures and the typewriter; yet 
after much disappointment she succeeded. Another, who 
made ends meet on eight acres, was a factory woman whose 
daughter had gone down in the lure of the city, and who 
got her little place in the hope that it would some day 
prove a home of healing for her child. Many of these 
women farmers have been school-teachers. 

“I’m just typical,’’ explained one teacher. ‘‘ We get 
along pretty well in our work until we are about thirty, 
and then the children begin to wear on us. Pretty soon 
we have to stay out now and then from illness. After a 
while some of us can count on paying a substitute for from 
two to four weeks a year, taking massage or treatments 
for the rest of the year to keep up. It becomes a nicely 
calculated problem how to spend the summer so that we 
can best get through the grind of the winter. We never can 
have a good time for its own sake; everything is school. 
Living expenses increase; it costs twice what it did for 
board six years ago; the same kind of cloth suit is almost 
twice as dear as it was; even rubbers are a quarter more 
than they were last year. My salary was not advanced to 
correspond, and I had saved very little. I knew that the 
day would come when I should have outlived my usefulness 
at school, but not my need to eat. So, while I still had the 
strength for the work, I came down to earth.” 

Plenty of women fail in farming because they have taken 
it up either too hastily or with too little capital, or because 
they have already worn themselves out at some other 
vocation, and have not the strength for the hard work of 
the farm. If a teacher finds some disadvantages in caring 
for fifty restless children, she must not expect cutting seed 
potatoes to be sheer pleasure. The hen-run cannot take 
the place of the woman's club, nor can the tomato field be 
regarded as a salon. 


An Outlook None Too Rosy 


li women who make headway, whether they follow 
farming because it was the occupation of husband or 
father, or whether they come into it from other occupa- 
tions, are of the same practical tailor-made type — women 
usually past their first youth, no longer eager for the life 
of the city with its crowds and amusements, and, above 
all, no longer just working at something or other till they 
can get married, but looking for something that will suit 
their particular needs and provide for their unmarried 
middle and old age. If they are young, they are of those 
who do not make marriage their preéminent aim. They 
are all of the nature that could never be content to be cogs 
in a wheel, and so they choose a self-directing life and 
there is none more individual. They are alert, resourceful 
and tactful, the sort to master the soil, but also the sort 
that could anywhere master a difficult situation. 

Undoubtedly, those who get along best are the ones who 
were brought up on a farm, and thus have always had the 
right sort of exercise for the kind of physical development 
most valuable to them; they have had the practical work, 
and they can, if necessary, do all the farming operations. 
There are multitudes of such women standing behind, the 
men farmers of this country. Those who stand alone on 
farms of their own are to be found in the East rather than 
in the West. The reason is not only that land is cheaper 
in the East, but that men are rarer; and in the West 
many women who could succeed well on a farm are taking 
the chance of succeeding well in marriage. 

For the most part, these women farmers have been 
relying on their own common-sense, on the grange, and 
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on the practical 
advice of farming 
neighbors, and some- 

what on literature. 

They havemade but 

slight efforts to or- 
ganize. Some three 

or four years ago, 

the first farmers’ in- 
stitute was held in 

the East by and for 
women, where all the 
speeches showed 

the true investiga- { 
ting spirit and sound / 
practical ideas. / 
Recently at Bryn 
Mawr, under the 
auspices of the Asso- / 
ciation of Collegiate 
Alumna, a conven- 
tion of practical 
farmers was called 7 
together with the a 
object of finding out 
what opportunities 
the field offers to 
young women. 
Women’s clubs, too, 
have spread a little sporadic information by having lectures 
on thesubject from women who have succeeded in general or 
extensive farming, market gardening, horticulture, dairy- 
ing, poultry raising, beekeeping and landscape gardening. 

The majority of such lecturers are likely to give but 
lukewarm encouragement to their sisters who would essay 
the work of general farming. However, most women who 
have succeeded preéminently in any line are prone to take 
that attitude. Every woman remembers the hard work in 
her own life, and even a successful mother would shrink 
from the task of bringing up her grandchildren. When a 
competent farmer looks over a lecture hall and sees listen- 
ers with pencil in hand ready to take down all she says, 
some of them young and all of them eager, she recalls 
that the women pioneers in what has been regarded as 
man’s work always have to pay too dear for success; she 
thinks of her own toil in March with the chilly clods, and 
in November under the bitter rain, and she cries in her 
heart: 

“Oh, marry a corporation lawyer if you ean, and let a 
man do a man’s work for you. It is better to sit up all 
night with a sick child than with a sick animal, and the 
rewards are greater.”’ 

But she would be entirely 
any girl who expected to earn her own living in any way 
whatever. 

Some of these lecturers are less concerned with pointing 
out to their sisters a new vocation than they are with 
advertising their own work. Women are likely to find the 
written word about farming much more optimistic than 
the spoken word. Articles such as Four Acres and Feli¢ 

ity and Five Acres and a 

snail Fortune seem to be w ritten 

4 by people who have head, 

for sentiment rather than for 
figures, or else by people who, 





They Watch for the Balminess 
With Calculating Mind Rather 
Than With Poetical Soul 


ikely to give this advice to 







cheered by the check they 
are going to receive for the 
writing, see the farm through 
a rainbow glow; and, as they 
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their living and labor expenses. They are likewise prone to 
crowd into an inconspicuous sentence or two the chances 
for failure. Besides, some of them get their results at 
second hand, and others are not dependent on their farms 
for their living. When one reckons on the psychology of 
the reader, who is likely to feel himself fitted for anything 
at which he is willing to work, it is no wonder that dis- 
appointment and failure often come to adventurers on 
the soil. 

But, notwithstanding discouragements and chances of 
failure, the fact remains that a woman with a liking for 
the land; with, if possible, experience and training; with 
good health, good judgment, courage, patience, self- 
control, tact and some capital, can succeed in farming 
probably in extensive farming and certainly in 
particular branches of farming. Moreover, the equip- 
ment for the work, in muscular and mental training, costs 
less than practically any other equipment which a woman 
with comfortable standards of living could obtain 

“I’m forty-five,’ said one prosperous farmer, ‘‘and I 
have just cleared off the mortgage from my farm and am 
beginning to lay up for my old age. I hada college educa- 
tion that cost my father at least twenty-three hundred 
dollars over what I would have cost him if he had kept me 
at home to do housework with my mother. After gradua- 
tion, I tried to teach and found it wasn’t my vocation. 
Then I paid out more money for a course in a stenographic 
college, and began work at six dollars a week. I was com- 
petent, but one progresses slowly enough, and I was 
twenty-nine before I was getting 
twenty-five dollars a week as pri- 
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exhausting, and they also forget to charge themselves for 
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school of the sort is the Pennsylvania School of Horticul 
ture for Women, which opens its first term at Ambler in 
September, and where, at a low cost, girls can be instructed 
in gardening, poultry raising, beekeeping, dair) 
istry, the marketing of produce, proper business methods 
and kindred subjects The 
however, depends entirely on the trained. It 
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Value of agricultur 





tunate fact that but a small percentage of the people 
graduated from agricultural colleges become farmer 
they become teachers, writers and salesmen of fertilizer 
and machinery A few of them, women and me ‘ 
well-paid civil-service positions as agricultural inve 


tors and demonstrators 
There are two professions allied to farming 
! 






technical specialized trainir about as « is ¢ eve 
education, is necessary Forestry offers a chance a 
orchard demonstrators to women who are masters 


entomology, who have specialized in bird-life, and know 
the beneficent organisms, the friendly 
bacteria. Some day certainly there will be needed many 
caretakers of village lands, regular nurses for trees, who will 
be women. But forestry, broadly speaking, can never be 
woman's profession, since it carries with it police powers, 
the right of arresting, and fire-fighting 

Landscape gardening as a profession for women has its 


insects and il 


difficulties as well as its rewards 4 few women have 
made wide reputations, beginning with Miss Beatrice 
Jones of New York, and including such names as Flizabeth 


Such a protession 
pictorial imagination, 


Leighton Lee and Marian Coffin 
demands large natural endowment 











vate secretary toa steel-corporation 
lawyer. I could not stand the in- 
door life and his business of doing 
poor, injured workmen out of their 
damages, and so at thirty I left. I 
had about a hundred dollars in the 
world, which seems small interest on 
what my education had cost. My 
family partly gave and partly lent 
me the money to buy this farm of 
eighty and here I am, at 
forty-five, just about beginning to 
get interest on what was spent on 
me to equip me for the world.”’ 


acres, 


Schools of Farming 


Sprite tell us that the 
uverage college woman receives 
from five to seven hundred dollars 
a year for her work, usually teach- 
ing. Itis not surprising, then, that 
numbers of women are eschewing 
this overcrowded profession and are 
asking themselves what occupation 
will give them an adequate return 
for their educational investment. 
The muscle and the experience 
itself, can, of course, only come per- 
fectly from the farm; the training 
may be had partly on the farm and 
partly in a school. The impulse 
toward education in agriculture has 
been growing, and with it the 
means. A good many women who 
have succeeded feel that they would 
have done better if they had been 
scientifically trained. Farmers 
themselves are asking for more in- 
stitutes, and they are beginning to 
see that the agricultural experi- 
ment stations have helped to put 











scientific farming on a basis of trust 
and confidence. All the state col- 
leges and universities, besides specialized agricultural 
colleges, offer opportunities at a low cost. Some of the 
courses are lengthy, and some are short enough to attract 
the man actually engaged on the farm. Pennsylvania 
State College, Cornell and the University of Wisconsin 
are particularly notable, and are more sparingly attended 
by women than they should be. Cornell and Purdue 
even occasionally run colleges on wheels with professors 
to give forty-five-minute lectures at the stations. There 
are some excellent secondary schools with the aim of 
inducing not a ‘‘ back-to-the-farm” but a ‘‘stay-on-the- 
farm’’ movement, and where the subject of agriculture is 
being practically handled —such as the Friends’ Bloom- 
ingdale Academy of Indiana, where Professor William 
Hill puts his boys and girls to work on ten different farms 
under competent teachers, who give them individual 
instruction. 

In Europe, several agricultural schools managed by 
women are devoted to training women only, such as the 
Horticultural College, Swanely, Kent; Lady Warwick's 
Farming College for Girls, Godesberg on the Rhine; and 
Chateau la Chatelaine, Geneva. The only American 


here is Nearly 


Always a Sister or Friend on Whom She Can Call for 


an eye for proportion and color, strong constructive sense 
knowledge of botany, surveying 
architecture and design. In England women have done 
some public work: Miss Wilkinson is adviser to the 
London Board of Works, and Miss Agar is superintendent 
of the London public gardens. But in America women 
have been limited to private estates, though the increasing 
number of parks may give them an opportunity. The 
rewards for such work are not superabundant; though 
the profession seems to include an open-air life, it involves 
a good deal of traveling in stuffy sleeping-cars; 
a landscape gardener is supposed to charge a percentage 
on cost, like an architect, yet the work is often w 
much more. If the profession brings a woman twenty- 
five hundred dollars may count herself 
fortunate 

As to extensive farming proper, there are many con 
servatives still who say that no woman should attempt it 
that may go in for the specialties, like trucking 
poultry raising and beekeeping, but that, unless she has a 
man behind her, she should not attempt to handle all the 
burdens of a farm. Yet, if she has been brought 
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and while 





a year she 


she 
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1 real rea | i “apa 
ble as ama d i enera i i I t liv Unie 
hardest work oO i farm toda t ‘ 
horse ( at n ‘ made 

i ire ad t (erta ea jeed iX 
either mat womal! are ‘ pera 
{ If wome ‘ oO ca 
R ir vv i! ‘ I t ry iri 

Mr Cit 1’ 1. M kK. W 
Brophy of New Jer M Wa M ‘ M 
Adda Howi \W ind M Viv Mered 
Indiana are a few ‘ cet re 

Ihe mai reu de ‘ ey, ‘ 

arming is that a be ri ind n ae | ‘ int 
had in that way, ar ut i il ret i in r 
the new farmer, eve ‘ i ed womar 
begins to get back r ‘ ‘ ment Farming 
does not lend itself t« pecia it i i \\ k doe 
for Nature im] ie i sea i alwa yme 
part of the crop il I ice i ( New York 
those tarmers tI ea ade ror the 
investment have at lk hree s} altic Some their 
neighbors do not make as much ] ‘ ‘ their 
laborers amount to rhere is no ‘ ‘ irming at 
which a person can continue all the year ind and empl 
the time advantageousl Dair come it, but 
a larger force of workers is necessar rt han can be 
empl ved all d i\ long 

{ woman farmer hout a man be i her has her 
own particular problem The chief difficulty will be 

with the laborer She may have 
to depend upon them to such an 
extent that the farm is run by them 
rather than by her Phe killed 
| wer can understand and will 
»bey orders, but he wil! want such 
a high price for his work that it will 
ea pn tL < tne proft Che 
ordinary laborer is lkely to be 
stupid, and is certain to have some 
thing of a contempt ra “woman 
bo He may d bey an order 
and, dk rthe wrol { i destroy 
the result of wee of fore ht The 
mistress of the farm has to make 
her men feel that he knows what 
he is doing they must respect her 
At the same time she has to flatter 
them, make them feel that after all 
she is only a poor Weak Woman who 
admires their strength and can't 
bevin to milk a cow as well as they 
cal his is called Lact and il 
the farmer feels a self-disyust when 
he exercises it, it may console her 
to reflect that the married woman 
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chool-teacher with fifty restless 
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husband 


who must conce 
understands her 
the 
children to educate and her princi 
pal Lo propitiate the sten wrapher 


who dares not correct the spelling 


of her employer, and the shopgirl 
whom the floor-walker ‘has a pick 
on all have to use tact’ too 


W hy Women Succeed 


bree woman farmer, though she 


lack amu behind her, can 
isually depend on some other 
oman, for she looks on her land 
from the home de a vell as the 
farm side, and she does not make a 
homealone. There is nearly always 
_— i ter I iend hom she « ill 
call for help t rut he be at any more 
disadvanta niu ! Lor nh he is more pt wal 
trer tI hict nduct |} erti ind plantin 
ind harvestir ind neing and irdet ind dairying 
and cattle bree ! 1 poult ru ! and itever else 
he has tod ym the er hand she has n © patience, | 
more careful about pe I ess deta ind can buy and 
sell crops better than he car 
Women, indeed, |} er pra i ts, developed 
through ages of housekee} hem for succeé 
in farm life A certain et farmer e ymist ho 
has been consulted mar times ! ty men proposing to 
buy farms, states that iin t ever { man fh 
wanted to conduct hi nai ‘ respor { 
ing to those he has used ! e tne W 
has opposed him, and her wa rom practical larmer 
standpoint, has been tl ri { ne 
Th ugh women wt 7 I il ‘ { I | the 
work nearly always take uj i mal 
those coming from ner ipa e true 
farming, market gardening here are more popular 
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MYSTERIES OF THE LAW 


The Blue St 





Facts cannot lie. Mr. Baron LEGGE. 


N ALL those crimes which are necessarily perpetrated 
in secret, and in which the ingenuity of the criminal is 
exerted to conceal his identity, the law must depend 

upon what is called circumstantial evidence. But there 
must always be some point, some clew, some incident from 
which the investigation can begin. The first aspect of the 
mystery is usually bewildering. The tests which the law 
is accustomed to apply for the purpose of determining 
whether a suspected person is guilty or not guilty cannot 
be brought into use until some incident can be found point- 
ing out the suspected person 

The examination of a great number of criminal cases 
would lead one to the conclusion that this identifying mark, 
or clew, is a sort of by-product of crime. No man can 
wholly detach himself from all the varied and complex 
avenues of human knowledge. The threads of human 
events are so interwoven that no agency can disturb them 
without the effect of that disturbance being transmitted 
in a thousand directions. It is as though all events con- 
stituted a network, every thread of which was related in 
some manner to every other thread, and the whole so 
charged with the truth that no thread could be broken, 
1 touched, or changed from its position, without that 
violence having its effect upon the whole web 

It is, however, exceedingly curious how a criminal agent 
is unable to move about this work without leaving his 
own peculiar, distinguishing mark on the face of that 
work. This fact is especially conspicuous in the greater 
crimes, like homicide. But it is equally to be found in 
the lesser crimes — necessarily perpetrated in secret —as, 


for instance, all that class of malicious burnings which the 
law groups under the head of arson 

On the morning of the thirtieth of December, 1896, a 
building on the plantation of T. O. Smith, in Bullock 
County, Alabama, was burned to the ground 

Now, when a building is burned, those familiar with its 
contents, its situation and the human agencies moving 
about itare immediately able to say with a probable deyree 
of certainty whether or not the fire arose from some 
accidental cause or from incendiary origin 

It was certain, to those familiar with the circumstances, 
that this building on the plantation had been maliciously 
burned. They, therefore, made an examination of the 
premises in the hope of finding some clew. During a 
careful search nothing whatever was found to indicate the 
presence of a criminal agent, except that about one hun- 
dred feet from the building some one picked up a half-pint 
bottle, Ordinarily, the finding of such an article would mean 
nothing. Any one pass- 
ing by might toss away 
an empty whisky flask 
Nevertheless true to 
that instinet which , 
always causes the identi- “a 
fying clew of a criminal 
to be carefully seruti ean’ 
nized when found — those by" x 
who picked up this bot- ‘ R — 
tle bp ime d it. The ¥ SS 
bottle wus found to have ~ <0 j 
contained kerosene oil 
his was sufficient to 
connect it with the 
burning. But what dis 
tinguishing feature was 
there to connect it with 
the criminal agent 
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STRATE D BY HENRY RAL 


It Turned Up a Hill in the Direction of the Burned Buildings 


Strangely, this flask which contained traces of kero- 
sene oil, thus joining itself by a thread to the burned 
building, contained also traces of another substance 
which connected it, as by another thread, to the one who 
burned the building. The lower half of the bottle on its 
interior was stained blue, as though the bottle, before the 
kerosene oil had been poured into it, had originally con- 
tained some blue substance. 

The query immediately arose, What had this bottle 
contained? What substance was there in common use in 
the country with which such a bottle might have been 
filled before being used by the incendiary to carry the oil 
with which he had fired the building? The housewives 
at once came forward with the answer to the question. 
The bottle had been filled with a solution of indigo. 

The mystery had now moved within the limits of 
human knowledge. A man named King remembered 
that in the summer of 1896—the building having been 
burned in December of that year—he was at the house 
of a person living in the community, and he saw the 
man’s wife with this flask with water and bluing in it 

The suspect was arrested, tried and convicted. He 
appealed to the Supreme Court of Alabama, but the 
court affirmed the lower court. (27 So. Rep., Morris vs 
State, 336 
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A Litde Boy Found This Jug Where It Was Hidden 


By Melville Davisson Post 


IGuH 


Similar to this case, and in the same state, is that of 
Thomas vs. State. (18 So. Rep. 229 

Here Thomas, who burned the building, carried kerosene 
oil, with which he fired it, in a jug and after the crime 
concealed the jug. By curious coincidence—if there is 
ever such a thing as a coincidence ~-a little boy found this 
jug where it was hidden. Some persons identified the jug 
as one which they had had and could trace to the posses- 
sion of Thomas. 

One never can finally say what it was that led the 
child to this hidden evidence of Thomas’ guilt. Again 
‘coincidence,”’ or “the direction of Heaven.’’ We do not 
know. 


The most perilous thing to the criminal in connection 
with these traces is their infinite variety. The thing may 
be an article forgotten, some incident or some defect in a 
pian. 

It was such a defect in a plan that led to the apprehen- 
sion and conviction of Levine for his attempt to fire the 
United States Hotel, at Los Angeles, California 

About a quarter to one o'clock, on the night of January 
24, 1888, a fire broke out in the basement of the United 
States Hotel. The basement at the time was occupied 
by Levine as a saloon. If the ingenious plan of Levine 
for firing this building had not curiously miscarried no one 
could have said that it was of incendiary origin. There 
was no defect in the plan itself. No human agency dis- 
turbed it. The calculations of Levine with respect to it 
were correct. It would have succeeded but for a thing 
which hardly any one would have foreseen, yet which 
proved to be merely the operation of a natural law 

Levine was the lessee of the basement of this building 
The saloon which he maintained there was not a prosper- 
ous concern. He had endeavored to sell it, but he had 
failed. He had even made the effort to obtain by auction 
two thousand dollars, which he considered the value of 
the stock and fixtures within it. This stock and these 
fixtures were insured for twenty-five thousand dollars 

Not being able to sell, he determined to burn the build- 
ing so that he might secure the insurance money. But he 
feared to set fire to the building with his own hands. He 
therefore hit upon a plan to fire the building that would 
permit him conclusively to demonstrate that he was at 
another place at the time the building caught fire. Cir- 
cumstances aided him in maturing such a plan 

\ plumber, who had been engaged in making some 
repairs on the premises, left three half candles. Levine's 
plan was to light these three pieces of candle, set them 
near to a lot of waste paper and the like, saturated with 
coal oil, go out of the saloon, and leave them to burn 
down to the point where they would touch the oil and 
waste. This would give him time enough to show himself 
in another part of the city at the moment when the fire 
broke out. In order that the lighted candles might not be 
seen from the street he found it necessary to conceal them 
behind the counter. That the plan might not fail he 
placed each of these pieces of candle in a different position 
so that if one, or even two, happened to go out, the third 
would burn. In setting the lighted candles in variou 
places behind the counter he put one of them in a locker 
with some of the refuse saturated with coal oil near it 

The plan was suecessful. The candles behind the bar 
tired the oil, and the basement of the building began to 
burn. But the fire was hardly under way before it wa 
discovered. Some one saw it through a window, and by 
good fortune it was put out and the building saved. In 
endeavoring to find some evidence of the cause of the 
fire, those who had broken into the saloon began to look 
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about in it. Half an hour afterward they discovered one 
of these candles still burning in the locker 

Levine, who planned the firing of the building so 
cunningly, overlooked the significant fact that the piece 
of candle which he had set burning in the closed locker 
under the counter would necessarily, because of the lack of 
oxygen, burn very much more slowly than the others 

The Supreme Court of California (85 Cal., People vs 
Levine, 39) said in its opinion: 


It will be remembered that the candle fqund burning 
was found in a closed locker or drawer. It was because 
so closed in that it was not earlier discovered. The fact 
that it was so shut out from the air, and in a confined 
space, will possibly account for that candle holding out so 
much longer than the others; and if counsel will try the 
experiment he will probably find that the half-candle, 
burning under such circumstances, will last fully half to 
three-quarters of an hour longer than a similar one burned 
in the open air of the room 


The field of these extraordinary identifying incidents 
is apparently unlimited. They are discovered by all sorts 
of extraordinary impulses 

In a Western case, recently decided, the fire was creep- 
ing at midnight from the prisoner's dwelling to the building 
that was to be burned, when suddenly a woman sleeping 
in a house near by arose, looked out of the window and dis- 
covered the fire She could not explain why she looked 
out of the window. She thought it was a mosquito that 
awoke her! Such are the perils that surround the criminal 


Sometimes the incendiary leaves behind him a mark 
peculiar to his physical or mental structure 

Thomas Hunter was indicted for feloniously burning a 
storehouse, in the night, in North Carolina. (State vs 
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Hunter, 56 S. E. R. 547.) The thing that led to hi 
being charged with the burning arose from a phy | 
defect. Behind the storehouse the ground was soft, hay 









ing been freshly plowed In this soft earth Wii 
discovered a peculiar track. The indentations in the 
earth showed the left toe of the boot deeply Impressed 
while the heel was hardly visible rhe other track wa 
ordinary track. This mark in the soft earth a mpl 
identitied Hunter as though he had written there 
name. Persons who had known him all his life kne 
he made this peculiar track 

The court said in its opinion 

The re was evidence that the ground behind the ‘ 
house was soft and had been freshly plowed, and witne 





testified that next morning the prisoner 





there, leading off from the storehouse that he hi: K 
prisoner all his life, and that the prisoner made a peculia 
track: that, having had white swelling when a b« the 





left leg was about two or three inches shorter than 
other; that this made him walk on | ett toe the heel 
of that foot not touching the ground; that he knew 
prisoner's track well, and that these were his track 
that no one else in that neighborhood made such trac] 


that these tracks were plain and distinct and 
led off to the road which went to the prisoner house 
Like this case is that of Carlton vs. People (150 IIL 184 
bout ten or eleven o'clock on the night of Apr ly 
the barns of one Ridenhour were burned. On the next 
day, Sunday, a careful examination was made of the whole 


Tracks were found south of the barn 

leading to the highway. Mud was found on the ‘ 
the corner of the field, indicating that some one had there 
climbed the The earth in this field was soft It 


had been sowed with oats 


premises 


fence 


and the oats had not yet come 


BOGUS TWENTIES 


Ole Reliable Meets a New Friend and Shoves the Queer 





He Found Himself Playing for the Applause of One 
Who at First Regarded Him With Indifference 


HE cordial Christmas weather lingered on and genial 
sunshine warmed the battle hills of Vicksburg 
Balmy December held over into January, and Ole 
Reliable carried a Christmas holdover into the new year, 
a balance brought forward frorn that bachelor dinner at 
Colonel Spottiswoode’s. 
Evening came on, the hour for rumination, resolutions 
and the turning of new leaves 
Zack sat impenitently at his hearth, smoking a clay 
pipe and shedding Selina’s personal remarks as a duck’s 
back gutters off a drizzle. It never touched him 
didn’t turn a single hair of the kinky hedge that skirted 
his bald knob. During those intervals when Selina floun- 
dered for a word, Elder Moss leaned forward and sup- 
plied a Scriptural admonition suited to the sanctimony of 
his rusty coat 
Ole Reliable said nothing -kept on saying nothing in a 
most exasperating tone. No political boss ever smiled 
more leniently upon a brace of muckrakers 
“Zack! Zack Foster! Why’n't yeu speak up?” de- 
manded Selina 
Zack untangled a foot from underneath his chair. ‘‘ Ef 
I don’t say nuthin’ maybe you an’ de Elder mought shet 
up, ‘cause you won’t have nuthin’ to argufy.”’ 
‘*Warn’t you drunk when you come home? 


” 





tol’'able well organized.”” Zack 
upbraiding couldn't rob him of a 


“No, I warn't 
beamed reminiscently; 
cheerful Christmas 

Selina gave her chair a vicious jerk Tain’t no use 
Elder. Zack puts me in mind o’ dat time when Drif et up 
de Cunnel’s roast pig. He licked his chops while Zack wa 
beatin’ him, ‘cause Zack couldn't beat de pig o 

*Yes,”’ observed Zack ** Drif's jes like a nigger give 
him a inch an’ he'll take 

Blam! blam! blam! 
door 

“Uncle Zack! Uncle Zack! 

Zack ran to open it and a white-eyed boy 


jes 


iten him 


hell 


1 


Somebody knocked on the kitchen 


£ isped out 


‘*White man rid up to our house jes new lookin’ fer y 
l’a say he’s a constable.’ 
Ole Reliable promptly slammed the door and faced 
Selina 
** Zack, what you been doin’ no 
** Ain't been doin’ nuthin 
*Dat's yo’ reg'lar job Selina hered him wit! 
uspicion 
Huh! volunteered the Elder he don’t know what 
he is been doin’.’ 
Dat don't signify,”’ retorted Zac} ‘Look yonder! 


He pointed through the window, and the three of them 
peeped out together 


A rawboned 


white man on a stocking-foot sorrel had 
stopped at Jim Bowman's fence. Jim was Zack’s next 
door enemy ever Drif killed the next-door dog 
Anxiety choked Ole Reliable’s throat, but Jim appeared 
to be acting the perfect gentleman. He kept shaking hi 
head at the white inan’s inquiry, which was loyal of Jim 
considering 


since 


‘*Dat’s Foxy Hoskins,’ Zack whispered. ‘ Used to be 
dep'ty; he don’t know nuthin’ on me 
Hoskins rode on and dismounted at Zac gate Go 


wants,’ ted Selina 
constables don’t chase : 
him no ripe peach. You talk to him 

Hoskins knocked; Zack dissolved into the kitchen and 
closed the door all but a crack 

**Good evening,”’ began the man 

‘**Good evenin’,”’ responded Selina 

“Do you know a colored man named Zack Foster 
They told me he lived near a big cottonwood tree.”’ 


out an’ see what he 
**Not me; 


sugyes 


fer to vive 


a nigyver 


Selina tried hard to think ‘Zack Foster? Zack 
Foster? Oh, yes; he's a bright-skinned yellow fellow 
Works on a steamboat ” 

“That ain't the man; this one calls himself ‘Ole 
Reliable.’ 

Selina passed him on with a helpful suggestion: *‘ Maybe 


he lives on de nex’ block; lot o’ pew people down there 
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(; 
here was an undecided sl 
did not disclose himself unti 
Selina made another t 
lat man what de Cunnel war 
Zack shook } head 
! ax de Cunne 
Karly and pr lent 
y caled | ‘ 
Spottiswoode re 
Zack made his a i 
he table Then he passed 
around the chicken-co p ar 
house so briefly that t 
Dar you is! Dar yu is! 
} WwW, CUSSIN Cause fe 
Zack kept traveling stra 
front gallery thereo! gd den 
Colonel's window 
Here you! Zack! ¢ me 
Comin uh 
With his flowered dressin 
Spottiswoode sat deep in hi 
newspapers and magazine 























Dintiinsageenaniepeiinniieien . ° 
Brother Singleterry Sprang Up and Carefully Drew 





Aside the Tattered Curtain 


in a rocker smnoking one of the Colonel's best cigars. He 
jabbed at the fire and waited for the Colonel to speak 

“Sit down, Zack; I want to talk with you.” Zack eased 
himself to the edge of a straight chair 

“Zack, didn't you used to live near Gatesville ? 

“Yas, suh: ‘bout fo’ miles out, on Jedge Foster's place. : 

“You know the people in that neighborhood ?” 

“Yas, suh; I knows all de fust-class folks— an’ niggers.” 

* Those people are having trouble about the boll-weevil. 
The planters won't be able to furnish their tenants this 
year, and the negroes have got to move. I want to get 
about forty or fifty new families and put them on Sher- 
wood. Can you go down and get them ’ 

“Shucks, Cunnel, ef dem niggers ‘spicions you want 
‘em dey'll block de big road in a scramble.” 

The Colonel smiled. ‘‘ Now, Zack, listen to me. I 
won't take a tenant without the landlord's consent. You 
are not to run off a single negro.”’ ¢ 

“Sholy, sholy; us couldn't do no sech po'-white-trash 
trick as dat.” 

The Colonel reached over to,his table and picked up 
three letters already written. ‘Here is a letter to Mr 
Webster, cashier of the Gates County Bank. Do you 
know him 

“Ef dat’s little Jimmy Webster I knows him. His pa 
used to be Doctor Webster what lived at Katharine 
Plantation?” 

‘He's the man.’ 

‘Know ‘im! lL raised dat bey since he warn't no taller'n 
my finger. Spee’ he’s right big now fer his size.”’ 

‘Present this to him at the bank. He'll tell you what to 
do Here is a letter for Mr. Lawrence, six miles from town 
on the Farmers’ Ferry Road 


“Yas, suh; I knows every step o' dat road—sho do 
He lives right at de brink o' dat red hill jes ‘cross a bridge; 
magnolia tree on de lef’-han’ side 

“Mr. Lawrence is not planting Homewood this year 
Most of his tenants will have to move. Go to him, and if 
he is willing you can talk to the negroes about moving to 
Sherwood 

“Sholy, sholy; we might jes as well git em.” 

‘But you must see Mr. Lawrence first, you under- 
stand?’ 

‘Yas, suh; yas, suh; cose I wouldn't do nuthin’ 
widout axin’ Mr. Lawrence.’ 

“Then you will call on Mr. Green, of Tower Hill, with 
this letter. He wrote me that there are about a dozen 
families on his place that he cannot take care of, and 
asked if I could take them 

Zack wrapped the letters in a piece of newspaper and 
put them in his pocket 
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‘When you round up a gang go back to Mr. Webster 
and tell him how many people you have; then Mr. 
Hoskins will come down and ship their things to Sher- 
wood.” 

The Colonel arose. ‘‘Now, Zack, you know how 
these labor agents slip around at night among the 
negroes, stirring them up, running off tenants and leav- 
ing their cotton unpicked in the field. If those people 
catch you doing that, why— you'd be lucky if you ever 
got to jail.” The Colonel! repeated every detail of his 
instructions. ‘‘ Now, Zack, you understand?” 

‘Yas, suh; I knows you wouldn’t stand fer nobody 
goin’ on Sherwood an’ meddlin’ wid yo’ niggers.”” Zack 
assented all the more joyfully when the Colonel began 
feeling in his pocket. 

“Here is twenty-five dollars in small change. You 
may have to buy little things for the negroes, pay for 
hauling, spend a few dollars to get them in a good 
humor. Remember to wear your best clothes and look 
prosperous.” 

Zack hesitated before he went out thedoor. ‘‘Cun- 
nel, it jes fell in my mind to ax you one mo’ thing 
what's dis here boll-weevil dat’s got de niggers so 
skeered ?”’ 

‘Tt’s a beetle, a sort of bug that eats the cotton.” 

“Now, Cunnel, ain’t you afoolin’ me? A bug? 
Huh! I ‘lowed de boll-weevil war somethin’ like dat 
tariff what romps round de country bluffin’ ever’body.”’ 

Next morning, when the southbound passenger train 
pulled out of Vicksburg, Ole Reliable was half aboard; 
his other half hung out of the window, waving his derby. 
“‘Goodby; ef I don’t see you no mo’ de ole bline mule 
is yourn.” He had a long cigar in his mouth; several 
others peeped out of his vest. He stacked his paper 
imitation alligator-leather valise on the seat in front of 
him. Then he lolled back with his feet on the cushions, 
spread his coat and exhibited his secret-society badges. 
Every time the train whistled Zack threw up the win- 
dow and stuck out his head. ‘‘Goodby, niggers; I'm 
gwine to Gatesville.” One seat pent him up; he 
changed frequently, and drained the water-cooler. 
With one hand in his pocket, the rattle of silver fol- 
lowed him. Failing to rouse a proper enthusiasm he 
sat down and squirmed. 

Zack had never read Sandy MacPherson, but he 
found himself, like Tammas Carlyle, playing for the 

applause of one who at first regarded him with indifference. 

Across the aisle sat an intensely black man in fervid 
trousers and dilettante vest. Zack took particular notice 
of a silk-lined tan overcoat carelessly displayed across the 
seat. For traveling he wore a golf cap, while a cream- 
colored felt creation reposed in the rack. This glittering 
member of his race looked persistently out of the window 
when Zack paraded past. But whenever Zack turned his 
head the stranger eyed him keenly 

Having taken Ole Reliable’s measure, the stranger 
opened a small satchel and selected a badge that matched 
one of Zack's. He fastened this to his lapel and presently 
shifted his position so that Zack could see it. Zack struck 
like a trout, moved across the aisle and sat down beside 
his new-found brother. Mystic signs and grips passed 
between them; then Zack began to tell Brother Single- 
terry the story of his life, with embellishments. 

**O’ cose my real name is Foster—Corpr’l Zack Foster 

but everybody, white and black, calls me ‘Ole Reli- 
able,’”’ 

** Mister Foster is the best; our race should drop those 
old-time negro names.” 

“Sholy, sholy; but nobody don’t pay no ‘tention to 
Cunnel; he’s de main one what calls me dat. Cunnel 
thinks a heap o' me _ jes look at dese letters he gimme to de 
bank to git money.” 

‘‘Great compliment,’’ Brother Singleterry remarked 
‘I am a banker myself."’ And he said it without raising 
his voice so that the other negroes in the car could hear 
him 

Zack was forced to ask questions— Brother Singleterry 
being that modest before he discovered that he was 
sitting beside the Honorable J. Webb Singleterry, cashier 
of the Liberator Savings Bank of Cincinnati, President of 
the Knights and Ladies of David 

This awed Zack for a while; he listened while the other 
chatted affably about the uplift of the colored race 
“They needs to quit bein’ so ’spicious of each other. They 
got to stand side an’ side, an’ stop pulling every which 
way.” 

“Ain't dat de troof!"’ Zack hoisted his big foot to the 
seat beside Singleterry’s, then jerked it down because of 
its dusty comparison with patent-leathers. By a happy 
coincidence Singleterry had business in Gatesville, and 
remarked that they would travel together if he were not 
intruding. Zack waved his hand in protest at the bare 
idea of intrusion; he smiled to think of the figure they 
would cut parading up the street, and how the other 
negroes would ask, ‘‘ Who's dat?”’ 

Just before the train reached Gatesville in the afternoon 
Brother Singleterry led Brother Foster to the front 


‘ 
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platform on the off side. ‘We will disembark here. If 
these people knew it was me they would bring out the 
band; I’d rather go along like a citizen.” 

“Yes, I hates a band—sho do.” Zack glanced around 
with a sneaking hope that his wishes might be overruled. 
The train stopped. Brother Singleterry dodged across 
the platform and dived into a hack. Ole Reliable climbed 
in and Brother Singleterry whispered something to the 
hackman. It was disappointing to drive up a side street 
instead of having a parade, but Brother Singleterry paid 
the fare and Brother Foster could not complain 

“T got important business at court,’ Brother Single- 
terry explained. ‘ ’T'won’t do for me to show up too soon. 
You better keep dark until you see how de cat is goin’ to 
hop.” Zack, being a full-fledged labor agent, considered 
this very good advice. 

“Sho,” he responded, the monosyllable marking him 
as a man of reticence. 

Brother Singleterry knew exactly where he was going. 
They stopped at a negro boarding-house, a tumbledown 
frame which had once been a store. He did not tarry on 
the sidewalk, but pulled open the door and went straight 
upstairs, where a slovenly negro woman showed them into 
aroom. Brother Singleterry went at once to the window 
and looked out. It commanded a view of both streets. 
He threw himself across one of the thin-looking beds. 
‘Travelin’ makes me tired. I’m goin’ to take a nap.”’ 

“All right,’’ said Zack. ‘I reckin I'll go walk about 
some. I ain’t been in dis town since de war.”’ 

Singleterry leaned on his elbow. “Ef I was in yo’ 
business I wouldn't show up too strong, 'specially ’mong 
white folks. Our race is O. K.; they won’t say nuthin’; 
white folks blabs everything they knows.” 

“‘Amen to dat; you spoke a parable.” 

“We are going to have supper in our room; don’t miss 
it.” Which showed that he did not know Ole Reliable. 

Zack glanced at his clothes before going out on the 
street. The coat and vest had been a trifle tight for 
Colonel Spottiswoode, but looked fine on Zack. He had 
excellent trousers, his derby was all right, but the overcoat 
looked somewhat frazzled. 

“Gittin’ hot outdoors, ain't it?” he said, and laid the 
coat in the corner. As Zack passed out he ran his hand 
across the silk-lined tan beauty hanging on a chairback. 

Brother Singleterry continued to smile until Zack 
reached the bottom of the creaking stairs. Then he sprang 
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Simpson Seemed a Shelf-Worn Package 
of Humanity 
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up and carefully drew aside the tattered curtain. Ole 
Reliable stopped in the middle of the street and seemed 
confused. Singleterry saw him call a boy and ask some 
question. Then he trudged aimlessly around the corner 
Singleterry shook his head dubiously. ‘Guess I ought 


to pick him before somebody else gets a chance 
With that Singleterry turned his talents to Zack's valise. 
It had the kind of a lock that opened with a corkscrew, 


hairpin, pocketknife, toothpick or thumbnai!. But Sing 
terry carried something better than these for locks. With 
a professional glance at Ole Reliable’s belongings he shut 
up the valise more quickly than he opened it. Zack's 
overcoat came next—nothing of consequence except the 
letter to ‘‘ Mr. J. L. Webster, Cashier,”’ which Singleterry 
read with friendly interest. ‘* He don’t know Zack Foster, 
and it’s a cinch he won't know me.”’ Putting on Zack's 
overcoat and a less conspicuous hat, Singleterry sallied out. 

It must have been a short horse and soon curried, for 
Singleterry came back swearing 
hundred; twenty-five bones hardly pays me for my time. 


Wouldn't take it if I didn’t have to hustle out of this 
town.” 

Having provided pin-money, Singleterry prepared for the 
serious purpose of his visit. First he locked the door 
Out of his gripsack he took a 
small satchel. From this he 
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reckin dey ain't tore down the hills and du t er f man to dint 
I wants to see sumpin’ I knows temptuous Ar 
Brother Foster kept ta'king and Brother Singletert [ got mone 








kept watching him until the w br ht theirs em! 1 ‘ 
She sniffed in disgust at two niggers putting on airs. The 
slattern moved in slow jerks like a mechanical t at Che other negro w 
is about to run down Singleterry tossed a dime on the \ we 1 t some 
table. ‘‘ Now, you go outside and sta don't let nobod egars Expense a 
bother us The woman backed out and left the door change fort ter 
imperceptibly ajar 

**Shut that door! It slammed \v isly. Singleterr ters, and laid them 
took the chair which had his overcoat across the back and raised up on the ed 
set it against the door ind flung a 

‘*What fer you doin’ dat?” asked Zack over and began la 

“That woman —she looks through the keyhole. Pull up Ole Reliable prudent 
yo’ chair and help eat this expense account; the compar considerable transa 
pays for it.” risp and 

With three stiff drinks behind him and the smell of | plunt uriety Ok 








laid a package of banknotes on 
the table—-all twenties and ab- 
solutelynew. These he divided 
into separate packages of ten, 
fifteen and twenty-five, and put 
them in his inside vest pocket 
Three or four loose bills he 
stuffed carelessly into his trou- 
sers. ‘Then he put away his 
satchel and unlocked the door 

When Zack returned, it had 
grown dark; a kerosene lamp 
was burning on the washstand 

“Huh, Brother Singleterry, 
dat looks good to me,” he re- 
marked, surveying a table set 
with plates, black-handled 
knives and forks, thick cups 
without handles and a checker- 
board cloth 

Brother Singleterry reposed 
in a thick shadow on the thin 
bed. ‘‘ Hello, Brother Foster, I 
ordered beefsteak and onions, 
coffee and battercakes; how 
does they hit you?” 

*Dat's jes what I gits when 
I goes travelin’."” Ole Reliable 
sat down gloomily on a tin 
trunk in the corner. “ Brother 
Singleterry, comin’ back to de 
ole town ain’t what I spected 
’Tain't nuthin’ like it used to 
be. All dem little frame sto’s 
settin’ side an’ side, dey’s gone 
De drug sto’ is gone. "Tain't 
no benches roun’ de grocery, 
whar folks kin set down an’ 
whittle. Neber did see but one 
ole frien’--Harvey Skidmore; 
he lives on Homewood Planta- 
tion.” 
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Ole Reliable rambled on, half 
to himself. ‘‘Cullud people is 
havin’ mighty hard times. Never made no crop las’ year, 
an’ a heap of ‘em ain’t gwine to try fer a crop dis year. 
Don’t know how dey’s goin’ to git sumpin’ to eat.” 

“‘That’s where you git in yo’ graft,’ winked Brother 
Singleterry; ‘‘you ought to get at least five dollars a 
family for moving hands.” 

“‘Dat’s de reg’lar price, but I’m gittin’ dese han’s fer 
de Cunnel; he'll ‘low me what’s right.”’ 

“Stick him for all you kin. You're a hard worker, and 
you mustn’t let somebody else git the gravy. Five dollars 
a family, forty families, comes to two hundred dollars 
easy money. You old befo’-de-wah niggers make me 
tired.” 

Ole Reliable stared at the broken-mouthed pitcher on 
the table; loneliness and disappointment struck deep into 
his simple soul. 

Brother Singleterry sat up in bed, and took a flask out 
of his pocket. ‘A little wine for thy stummick’s sake. 
Brace up -take a drink.” 

Zack demurred a little to the first invitation, less to the 
second, and anticipated the third. His eyes sparkled and 
he began to talk a blue streak. ‘‘Gwine to git out o’ dis 
town right away. Ole man Harvey would a tuk me on his 
wagon, but he’s skeered, bein’ as I’m a labor agent. He 
say fer me to come out to Six-mile Bridge an’ holler, an’ 
he kin hear me to his house. I reckin dey ain't built dese 
slick sidewalks in de cotton-patches, an’ put ‘lectric lights 
on de fence-posts, so I won't know de ole plantation. I 


“I Never Makes Mistakes. If | Does My Company Stands by ‘bm 
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““Oughter hit him fera steak and onions ahead Ole Reliable was not backward examined bot dk 
drawing forward. ‘‘Spense ‘count What’s dat bed Brother Sit 
His host paused in the act of cutting the beefsteak. about dis mone 
“When you git to travelin’ you'll find out —expense is Singleterry went 
everything from beefsteaks toto -tan overcoats. Hand mistak« If ld 
yo’ plate c would rather pay fe 
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Zack might have puzzled over this, but his plate came Zack hated to thi 


around lookin’ grun 
terry laid one hand 
pressed a third tw 


back with such a load of steak and onions that he couldn't 
put his mind on theories 
Presently Brother Singleterry laid down his knife and 


dropped into a brown study. ‘“‘A notion jes hit me, compromise? You g 


Brother Foster,’’ he observea. ‘‘ You seem to got influ- hand side—got a 
ence among the old members of our race. Of course we 
got to pay a big salary and expense—you would have to Buy fo’ bits’ v 


travel Now, if we could jes get you to be State Organizer twent ind bring me 

for the Knights and Ladies of David’?”’ Ole Reliable had 
Ole Reliable grabbed his breath to keep it from leaving comir 

him -- big salary, expenses, rides on railroads, free ice-water cigars — thicker 
the accumulated glories hit him in a bunch. Brother one side and stampe 

Singleterry leaned forward anxiously and added, “ Of Ther 

course you would get a percentage on the new membet changed. Keer 
“*P’centage Zack gasped creaking of the st 
“Influential men like you must be well paid lhen |} rept 
**Dat’s so I got to be paid the shadow J 
“You needn't worry about your regalia to wear in the lar dr tore be 


parades -company pays for all that. We couldn't expect from the propriet 


headed boy—you car 


you to pay for such a fine one, being as you ride all alone dash manner of ma 
by yourself in the first hacl lack waiked 

Ole Reliable sat dumb, overwhelmed by the gorgeou polite to the red-he 
bunch of language that Brother Singleterry released upot please l ! 
him. He floated in a dreamland of red velvet and spangk eey 


expenses and salary 3rother Singleterry kept on talking len cent 
while he got up and felt in all his pockets, including the { QO} , 
overcoat “Ain't dat a pretty howdy-d nvitin’' a} led out the 
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pocket and handed 


he inp Ss ieterry 
aw that th eft a pile of silver 
on the tabk he pulled out a 
mate to the! t Dili * Better 
give me change for another ter 
You w pend nuthin’ 
v hile vith me I likes to 
have plent chicken-feed 
Don't it pester to stand 
r nd i store e the cler 
s fool n the cash drawer 
Sho d isset 1 Zack 
A sec dtwe f »wed the 
first into Zac D t it 
made him d 1 sec iten 
r er lump iw ) 
Br he eter atchel 
| h nevr had st it gold 
I e, and cl | veep fron 
hing in the ot} fuce 
I'wenty dollars in two minutes 
Zack wanted et out of the 
room it he i 
N e Brother Sit 
leterT continued imiabl 
‘ rn e set rs if it tal 
the ha t 


7. broke for the door, b 
s leter ‘ him off N 
t! du eut I 
couldn't afford to let my com 
put eteh H pendin i 
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Singleterry stopped outside. ‘‘He’s a good one, all 
right. If I had his face and my sense I could make a 
killin’.”” 

Singleterry kept one eye on the youngster in front, the 
other on a second man at the oilice desk. ‘The man at the 
desk was very busy and hirty feet away These were 
mere details jut it Was Singleterry ’s busine to observe 
details Zack was selecting one by one the cigars that he 
want. Then he produced the twenty-dollar 
bill The red-headed boy merely glan ed at it, for the 
bill was a really excellent counterfeit. He opened the cash 
register and began fumbling. ‘‘ Haven't got that much 
change Wait a minute.’’ And he started back to the 
desk with the bill in his hand. Singleterry moved closer 
to the window, where he had a clear view. This was the 
crucial moment. The man at the desk took the bill and 
opened the safe. He counted the change very rapidly 

four five Singleterry thought. Then he looked at 
the bill—examined it closely ted-head and the boss 
whispered together; both of them looked keenly at Ole 
Reliable, who had lost himself contemplating a case of 
perfumery. Singleterry wished he could hear what they 
were saying at the desk 

The boss nodded toward Zack and whispered to Red- 
head, then hurried out of the store with the bill in his 
hand, Red-head strolled between the counters and 
engaged Ole Reliable in conversation. He was visibly 
excited. This didn’t look good to Singleterry —it being 


the usual preliminary to a striped suit. 


seemed ti 


Just as soon as the boss got out of sight he started down 
the street on a half run. ‘Too much hurry for change,” 
thought Singleterry. He strolled to the door, caught Ole 


Reliable’s ey« I 





and beckoned violently. 

‘All right,”” he called back; ‘‘jes as soon as I git my 
change ws 

What do you think o’ that for a fool?” said Singleterry 

to himself. Being a man of resource he always carried a 
sleeve. One of them came out instantly, 
for he yelled in the doorway, “Fire! Fire!’’—not loud 
enough to draw a crowd, but they could hear it in the store. 

Neck-and-neck Red-head and 
Zack struck the sidewalk... Single- 


trick or two up h 
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Neither of them could describe the man. 
nothing about him to notice.”’ 
‘*Mac, who do you think that could be?” 

McCullough shook his head. 

“What about the other man?” 

“‘T did not see him,”’ answered the druggist. 
turned to Red-head. 

‘I only noticed a tan overcoat and a soft hat.” 

“That’s him; that’s him.” 

“Just as he passed our door somebody hollered ‘Fire!’ 
That drew my attention until they both got away.” 


common old negro 


turned that trick 
Reid took from his pocket a circular headed, ‘Five 
‘Look at this picture, sonny.” 
The lad shook his head doubtfully. 
could not see him very well,” 
“The tan overcoat is enough,” said Reid to his partner. 
“Mac, what’s your guess about the other fellow?” 
““Can’t place him. Jack’s the gentleman 
“We'll land him all right,” 
“every train and steamboat and road is being watched.’ 
Before they had finished planning their search one of 
the sheriff’s deputies entered. 
Presently somebody mentioned the tan overcoat. 
young man stepped forward instantly. 
the negro I met on Six-mile Bridge about 9:30. Just before 
I struck the bridge I heard a man holler 
He must have been calling Harvey Skidmore, who lives 
When I rode on the bridge he spoke up 
I stopped and got a match; 
while I was lighting my cigarette I could see that he had 
on a light-colored overcoat and a soft hat. 
ly ing at his feet.” 
Both the detectives got up. 
spare us a man who knows the country?” 


the sheriff assured them; 


‘Mr. Saunders, can you 


“Come on, Mac; we've followed that tan overcoat too 
far to let it get away.” 
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Then he began to spell over the situation. Zack talked 
to himself for two reasons: he loved to hear a good speaker 
and he appreciated an intelligent audience 

‘‘Brother Singleterry sho is spry. Dat chambermaid 
hadn't oughter grabbed me fer his board-bill. Dat’s how 
come Singleterry got de head start.”’ 

But there was balm in Gilead. Ole Reliable felt the 
thrill of two crisp twenties and began to chuckle. Witha 
tallow-dip, he would have found the bright side of thing 
in Erebus. The new hat pleased him and the tan overcoat 
tickled him into a laugh that startled the echoes. ‘I sho 
did out-swap Singleterry in dat trade—an’ twenty dollars 
to boot. He's a easy mark.” 

It never crossed his mind that he carried counterfeit 
money, and the tan overcoat was a penitentiary bell 
hanging around his neck 

A white man came riding rapidly out of town. Zack 
merged into the blackness and let him. pass. ‘‘I knows a 
whole family in Georgia what makes a livin’ tendin’ to 
deir own bizness. Mebbe he was atter me Dese white 
folks sho do make a miration ‘bout ’ticin’ labor. Ef 
Singleterry hadn't put me on to dat I mout have got in 
jail an’ de Cunnel wouldn't git no hands. Dat wouldn’t 
suit him-—me, neither.” 

Zack took up his valise and hustled. The lights behind 
him had no allurements; darkness ahead suited his taste 

He walked on, looking wistfully for some remembered 
landmark along a once familiar way. At every light he 
paused and tried to make out whose house it was. There 
were many new houses, interlopers that had no place in hi 
boyhood’s memory. Joy came only when he caressed the 
silky overcoat, and the shine of his eyes lighted the path 
before him. ‘The highway dipped gradually into a valley, 
curving and widening into a leisurely stretch of yellow 
through a sea of ink. The trees almost met above him; 
he could see a streak of sky and the stars. This was Sandy 
Bottom, where he used to walk his team because of the 


cooling shade Zack stoppe d and leaned over a fence that 





inclosed the cedar grove all just as he remembered it 
Memory could trace the outlines of a little church 
*Jinkins Chapel! Major Dean lives 
right over yander; dat way is Doc- 








terry ealled out to Zack: **Fat’s 
inthe fire; run bac to the room.” 
‘Lemme get my change.” 

Never mind the change; they’s 
st you for a labor agent 
in the pen.”’ Singleterry 


2 


jerked Ole Reliable into one end of 








the alley, then outran him to the 
other. Sut he had nothing to brag 
of when he reached their room, for 
Zack burst in behind him. Single 


terry got his own satchel, but he 
put on Zac k’s overcoat. ‘Look 
here, fool,” he said; “‘grab your 
duds and hit de big road; bust it 
wide open. Country’s the place for 


country niggers. “It's better than 
the pentenchery but not much.” 
“Pentenchery!” Zack repeated. 
Hold on; gimme my overcoat.” 
For answer Singleterry snatched 
Zack's hat off his head, dropped his 
own soft felt hat and played Israel 
Putnam going down the steps. 
For a moment Zack stood dazed, 
n his foot itched for the road. 
With Singieterry’s } 


his own valise, he dived down the 





it and coat, and 





narrow steps. The chambermaid 
grabbed him. ‘Lemme go; lemme 
go!” He tore loose from the 
woman, who followed him, shouting 
| 
| 


some triviality about a board-bill. 


When the 10:30 train slowed 








tor Elmore’s, an’ Putting 
out his hand he touched a cold shaft 
of marble that stood beside the fence 
in the burying-ground where long- 
dead Elmores lay. It electrified 
him into a sudden spurt of speed 





Like a man in a skiff, he went for- 
ward and looked back T VO hun- 
dred yards away he set down the 
valise and wiped his face, ‘‘ Ain't 
dat hard luck! De onliest place 
what I knows is whar I don't want 
to come nigh.”” After that Zack 
paid strict attention to walking 
Six-mile Bridge was new, but the 
creek was old. He recognized the 
hills and the big magnolia tree 
This being his meeting-place with 
old man Harvey Skidmore, Zack 
relieved his feelings in a shout 
“Harvey! Harvey!” A horse and 
man appeared. The horse’s hoofs 
struck the bridge before Zack saw 
him. ‘Dat you, Harvey?” he 


a 





‘No,” the man answered—he 
was a whiteman. Zack snatched up 
his v aliseand got ready to run, when 
the man asked him, *‘ Gota match ” 
The young man struck the match 
and lit his cigarette; then thanked 
Zack and rode on. Another figure 
came down a brushy path on the 
left. 

Ewnken Mteoeek ‘“Who dat you Was talkin’ to 











down at Gatesville two men jumped 


off, sprang into a hack and yelled “ Dat's Kate's Sister What's Got de Newmony—Please, Suh, Don’t Hole Dat Do’ So Wide Open” 


to the driver, “Sheriff's office. 
rhe lights were still burning; the sheriff was re-reading 


ndvertisements, shipping news, society, everything in a 


New Orleans paper, trying to keep awake. The two men 
raunin. ‘“* You're the sheriff?” 
“Yes, sir; Saunders is my name,” 
Chis is Mr. McCullough. My name is Reid. Did you 
get our man?’ 
“Sit down, gentlemen Your telegram came la he 





fternoon and we were trying to locate your negro whet 


omebody shoved a queer twenty on the druggist. 





the negro does not answer the description of your ma 
Where is the dr iggrist »"* demanded Reid, a thin-faced 
ferret who did the talking. McCullough did: 
t telephone. Har 


receiver he said, ‘‘He will be here in five mint 





Saunders sts pped to 





lhe druggist and Red-head had scarcely got inside the 


heriff’s door before Reid began asking questions, quick, 
, 


juestions that elicited some information. 


sharp, Incisive 





igure split the night and whizzed along the 
Farmers’ Ferry Road with his face to the open country 
» hand Ole Reliable carried a broadbrimmed hat, in 
he othera light valise; the tails of his tan overcoat flapped 
He ran as if he were stepping ditches. 
*k a mudhole and wished the moon would shine; 
he heard somebody coming, dodged into the woods, and 
ced Providence for shadows 

le top of the hill Zack looked backward to the last 
1 light on the picket-line of Gatesville 
y innumerable others, glaring, winking and blinking 
It seemed to Zack that he had passed them all 
of them had shone into his face and pointed to him as he 
But the lights were hitched and Zack wasn’t 

Zack looked cautiously around him; the hills were 
hickly wooded and the night intensely dark 
» enough to sit down, take out his handkerchief and 
wipe away the honest sweat 


between the two 


Dis is one hot night.”’ 





Harvey inquired cautiously. 
“Dunno; he jes passed along de 

road an’ axed me fer a match 

“Don't you be talkin’ so free wid strangers; dey’s 


raisin’ a rookus in dis neighborhood ‘bout labor agents 


Events had moved so swiftly that Zack had little to 


say as he followed Harvey up to the summit of the knoll 
There was no cow, no mule, no other domestic animal 
A few disconnected posts showed where a fence had beer 


Two grimy panes of glass, one in each sash, let out a 


flicker of light The other panes were broken and tl 
holes stuffed with rags. Fora few feet around his cheerle 
cabin the grass had worn bald —a little bleaker, more 
ren than elsewhere. The presence of man had destroyed, 
but had not built; and this was all that marked the 
proximity of a human habitation. Harvey opened the 
door and motioned Zack to enter. A young woman rose 
from beside the fire. Her voluminous wig betrayed certain 
aspirations that poverty had crushed 





** Kate, thisis him. Us is old friends.” 


Continued on Page 32 














XIV 
HE tremendous exodus continued; 
regiment after regiment packed 
knapsacks, struck tents, loaded 
their wagons and marched back through 
the mud toward Alexandria, where 
transports were waiting in hundreds. 

The Third Zouaves were scheduled to 
leave early; Celia had only a few hours 
now and then in camp with husband 
and son. Once or twice they came to 
the hospital in the bright spring weather, 
where new blossoms on azalea and 
jasmine perfumed the fields, and flow- 
ering peach orchards turned all the 
hills and valleys pink. 

Celia Craig, walking with her hus- 
band and son that last lovely evening 
before the regiment left, a hand of 
each clasped in her own, strove very 
hard to keep up the gayety of ap- 
pearances, tried with all her might to 
keep back the starting tears, to steady 
the lip that quivered, the hands that 
trembled locked in theirs. 

They were walking together in a 
secluded lane that led from behind the 
Farm Hospital barns to a little patch 
of woodland through which a clear 
stream sparkled, a silent, intimate, 
leafy oasis amid an army-ridden desert, 
where there was only a cow to stare at 
them, knee-deep in young mint; only a 
shy cardinal bird to interrupt them 
with its exquisite litany 

Their talk had been of Paige and 
Marye, of Paigecourt and the advisa- 
bility of selling all stock, dismissing 
the negroes and closing the place with 
the exception of the overseer’s house 
And Celia had made arrangements to 
attend to it. 

. certainly do despise traveling,’ 
she said, “but while I'm so near I 
reckon I'd better use my pass and 
papers and try to go through to Paige- * 
court. It’s just as well to prepare for 
the impossible, I suppose.”’ 

Colonel Craig polished his eyeglasses, adjusted them 
and examined the oilicial papers that permitted his wife 
to go to her estate, pack up certain family papers, dis- 
charge the servants, close the house and return through 
the Union lines, carrying only personal baggage 

He said without enthusiasm: ‘It’s inside their lines. 
To go there isn't so difficult, but how about coming back ? 
I don't want you to go, Celia.” 

She explained in detail that there would be no difficulty 

a little proudly, too, when she spoke of her personal 
safety among her own people 

* T understand all that,”’ he said patiently, “‘ but nobody 
except the commander-in-chief knows where this army is 
going. I don’t want you to be caught in the zone of 
operations.” 

She flushed up with a defiant little laugh. ‘The war 
isn't going to Paigecourt anyway,”’ she said. 

He smiled with an effort. ‘Iam not sure, dearest. All I 
am sure of is that we march in the morning and go aboard 
ship at Alexandria. I don’t know where we are expected 
to land or where we are going to march after we do land.” 
He was smiling again mischievously. “Even if you do 
believe that a Yankee army is not likely to get very far 
into Virginia, Paigecourt is too near Richmond for me to 
feel entirely sure that you may not have another visit 
from Stephen and me before you start North.”’ 

“Listen to the Yankee!”’ she cried, laughing gayly to 
hide the sudden dimness in her blue eyes. ‘‘ My darling 
Yankee husband is ve’y absurd, and he doesn’t suspect it! 
Why, don’t you perfec’ly ridiculous Zouaves know that 
you'll both be back in New York befo’ I am —and all tired 
out keeping up with the pace yo’ general sets you?”’ 

But when it was time to say goodby once more her 
limbs grew weak and she leaned heavily on husband and 
son, her nerveless feet dragging across the spring turf 

“Oh, Curt, Curt,” she faltered, her soft cheeks bruised 
against the stiff bullion on his sleeve and collar, “if only I 
had the wretched consolation of sending you away to fight 
fo’ the right —fo’ God and country There, darling! 
Fo’give me—fo’give me. I am yo’ wife first of all—first 
of all, Curt. And that even comes befo’ country and 

God! Yes, it does! It does, dear. You are all three to 
me—I know no holier trinity than husband, God and 
native land. Must you go so soon? So soon? 
Where is my darling boy ?—I'm crying so I can’t see either 
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Heard You Fellows 
Wore Infants’ Und 
clothes, But | Never 
Believed It Betore 


“ Hello, Steve! I Always 





of you Stephen! Mother own little bo 
little, little boy -oh, it is ve’y ha’d —ve'y ha'd 

“Steve —I think you'd better kiss your mother now 

The father’s voice choked and he turned his back and 
stood there, with the sun glittering on the gold and scarlet 
of his uniform. 

Mother and son clung, parted, clung; then Colonel 
Craig's glittering sleeve was flung about them both 

“T'll try to bring him through all right, Celia. You 
must believe that we are coming back.”’ 

So they parted. 

And at three in the morning Celia, lying in her bed, 
started to a sitting posture. Very far away in the night 
reveille was sounding for some regiment outward bound 
and then the bugles blew for another regiment and another 
and another, until everywhere the darkened world grew 
gayly musical with the bugles’ 

She crept to the window; it was too dusky to see. But 
in obscurity she felt that not far away husband and son 
were passing through darkness toward the mystery of the 
great unknown; and there, in her nightdress, she knelt by 
the sill, hour after hour, straining her eyes and listening 
until dawn whitened the east and the rivers began to 
marshal their ghostly hosts. Then the sun rose, anni- 
hilating the phantoms of the mist and shining on columns 
of marching men, endless lines of wagons, horses, batteries, 
foot artillery, cavalry, engineers with gabions and pon- 
toons, and entire divisions of blue infantry, all pouring 
steadily toward Alexandria and the river, where lay the 
vast transport fleet at anchor, destined to carry them 
whither their Maker and commanding general willed that 
they should go. 

To Celia’s wet eyes there seemed to be little variation 
in the dull-blue columns with the glitter of steel flickering 
about them; yet, here and there a brilliant note appeared 

pennons fluttering above lances, scarfs and facings of 
some nearer foot battery and, far away toward Alexandria 
vivid squares of scarlet in a green field, dimmed very little 
by the distance. Those were Zouaves—-her own, or per- 
haps the Fifth or the Ninth from Roanoke, or perhaps the 
Fourteenth Brooklyn—she could not know, but she never 
took her eyes from the distant blocks and oblongs of red 
against the green until the woods engulfed them 

Ailsa still lay heavily asleep. Celia opened the door and 
called her to the window 


warning 


Mother’s 


‘ htened 
Six Per 
i Because . f 
mebod \ 1 t 1 me 
( nel Arrar 
She stared t} nh eves from which 
the mist of slumber had entirely cleared 
iW Cher ne pra m her bed 
the window 
©) } he iid half to herself, 
ew 1dr »>aWwWay WI it saying 
etl me He in't! 
And nh, dear leu heir per 
r ire Va \ uiled and cariet! 
It | t e | regiment it doe 
does But he wouldn't go 
without speaking to me 


| Celia turned and looked at her 


| “Do you mean Colonel Arran 

| And saw that she did not 

| For a while the tood there silently 
| together, the ft spring wind blowing 


over their bare necks and arms, stirring 


the fr | he y brie 


their night 


eC! i ‘ 
| robes 
| 
Suddenly the stirring musie of cay 
ilry trumpets along the road below 
artled them; they turned swiftly to 
| look out upon a torrent of scarlet 
pennons and glancing lance-points 
| troop alter troop ol dancing horses 
| and blue-clad rider their flat forage- 
| caps set rakishly bit and spur and 
aber hilt glistening, the morning sun 
flashing golden on the lifted trumpets 
On they came, on, on, horses’ head 
Lo ng, the ground shaking with the 
mellow muund of fourthousand separate 
hoofs and passed, troop on troop, a 
lengthening, t ng wave ol scarlet 
across the verdure 
rhen, far away in the column, a red lanes pennon swung 
ina circle, a blue sleeve shot up ir alute and adieu And 
Ailsa knew that Berkley had seen her and that the bright 
ness of the young world was leaving her, centered there in 


the spark of living fire that tipped his lance 

Now she saw her lover turn in h addle and, sitting so, 
ride on and on, his tall lance slanting from stirrup boot to 
arm loop, the morning sun bright across his face and touch- 
ing each metal button with fire from throat to belt 

So her lancer rode away into the unknown and she sat 
on the edge of her bed erving until it was time to ro on 
duty and sit beside the dying in the ck ward 

rhey brought her hi ast letter that evening It ran 


You wicked little thing, if you hadn't taught me 


self-respect I'd have tried to run the guard tonight and 
vould probably have been caught and drummed out or 
shot We're in a_ bustle ord t ill nexpected, 
attach us to Porter’s corps, Sykes’ division of regular 
Warren’s brigade, which include l believe, the Fifth 
Zouaves, the ‘Tenth Zouaves, Sixth Penr vania Lancer 


and First Connecticut Heavy Art 

We've scarcely time to get off; our baggage will never be 
ready, and how we're going to get to Alexandria and aboard 
hip is more than I kn 














And I’m simply furious; I'd inted on a dramati 
situation, Ailsa the ldier ire we loud t eet 
heart ‘faints, lancer dashe iway inmanly tears Ne 
trong, be br-r-rave, dah-ling! He ny watche ver 
Alonzo! 

Not so A big, brawny brute in spurs comes in the dart 
to stir us with the toe ol ! boot silence he ni 

If you can’t hear that damn reveille U'll pune} 1 in the 
noot, an’ then mebbe you'll spread them lop-ea 0 
your'n! Heaven! Your Alonzo lerided by a hireling! 

Pack up, you & Vallow ed watlher-seated pig 
prodding sons of galoots!”’ hu ir first sergeant 
recently of the regulars, roll-call having ended 

Coffeeless, souple 8S, tackk , we leer i Livel it the 
two days’ rations in our ha t h we dare 1 
sample, lick our ¢ hops re flectivel I nidde t 
underlings in uniform, further i ted by other under 
lings, are stepped on, cr led, bitten and kicked at 
our faithful Arab steeds, are coarse huddled int ne 
where officers come to gloat l it further 
ingenious indignities to heap uf 1 ve st t 
horse And stand there two | 

I can’t keep up this artificial flow of low comedy The 
plain fact of the situation is that were being hustied 
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toward an amphibious thing with paddle-wheels 
named the Skylark. and I haven't said goodby. 

Ailsa, it isn’t likely that anything is going to 
knock my head off or puncture vital sections of me. 
But in case the ludicrous should happen I want 
you to know that a cleaner man goes before the 
last Court Martial than would have stood trial 
there before he met you. 

You are every inch my ideal of a woman—every 
fiber in you is utterly feminine. I love your self- 
imposed innocence. [adore youracquired courage. 
I worship your heavenly inconsistencies. The 
mental pleasure I experienced with you was 
me sean and limited only by my own perversity 
and morbid self-absorption; the splendor of the 
yassion I divine in you, unawakened, awes me, 
oe mein wonder. The spiritual tonic, even 
against my own sickly will, has freshened me by 
mere contact with the world you live in; the touch 
of your lips and hands~—ah! Ailsa --has taught me 
at last the language that I sneered at. 

Well--we can never marry. How it will be with 
us, how end, He Who, after all is said and done, 
did construct us knows now. And we shall know 
some day when life is burned out in us, 

Hours, days of bitter revolt come — the old mad- 
ness for you, the savage impatience with life, assail 
me still. Because, Ailsa, | would —I could have 
made you a well, an interesting husband, any- 


way. You were fashioned to be the divinest wife 
and — I’m not going on in this strain; I'll write you 
when I can. And, for God’s sake, take care of 


There’s nothing left if you go— nothing. 
Trooper Burgess, a comrade 
my former valet —-carriesa duplicate memorandum. 
Don't weep; I'll live to make another. But in this 
one I have written you that my mother’s letters 
and pictures are to be yours -when I havea chance 
I'll draw it in legalform. And, dear, first be per- 
fectly sure I'm dead, and then destroy my mother’s 
letters without reading them and then look upon 
her face. And I think you will forgive me when I 
tell you that it is for her sake that I can never 
marry. But you will not understand why. 


your life 
I’ve made a will 








And now. here in the vicinity, Ailsa’s delicate 
nostrils shrank from the stench arising from the 
“Four Camps,”’ and she saw the emaciated forms 
lining the hillside and she heard the horrible and 
continuous coughing. 

“Do you know,” she said to Letty the next 
morning, “I am going to write to Miss Dix and in- 
form her of conditions in that camp.” 

And she did so, perfectly conscious that she was 
probably earning the dislike of the entire medical 
department. But hundreds of letters like hers had 
already been sent to Washington, and already the 
Sanitary Commission was preparing to take hold; 
so, when at length one morning an acknowledgment 
of her letter was received, no notice was taken of 
her offer to volunteer for service in that loath- 
some camp, but the same mail brought orders 
and credentials and transportation vouchers for 
herself and Letty. 

Letty was still asleep, but Ailsa waked her when 
the hour for her tour of duty approached 

“What do you think?” she said excitedly. “We 
are to pack up our valises and go aboard the Mary 
Lane tomorrow. She sails with hospital stores 
What do you think of that?”’ 

‘** Where are we going ?”’ asked Letty, bewildered 

“You poor, sleepy little thing,’’ said Ailsa, 
sitting down on the bed’s shaky edge; “I’m sure 
I don’t know where we're going, dear. Two nurses 
are coming here to superintend the removal of our 
sick boys and Doctor West says they are old 
and ugly, and that Miss Dix won’t have any 
more nurses who are not over thirty and who are 
not most unattractive to look at.” 

“IT wonder what Miss Dix would do if she saw 
us,” said Letty naively, and sat up in bed, rub- 
bing her velvety. eyes with the backs of her hands. 
Then she yawned, looked inquiringly at Ailsa, 
smiled, and swung her slender body out of bed 

While she was doing up her hair Ailsa heard her 








Over this letter Ailsa had little time to wonder 
or to make herself wretched, for that week orders 
came to evacuate the Farm Hospital and send all sick 
and wounded to the General Hospital at Alexandria 

A telegram arrived, too, from Miss Dix, who was author- 
ized to detail nurses by the Secretary of War, ordering the 
two nurses of Sainte Ursula’s Sisterhood to await letters of 
recommendation and written assignments to another hos- 
pital to be established farther south. But where that hos- 
pita! was to be built nobody seemed to know. 

A week later a dozen more women nurses arrived at 
Alexandria, where they were made sneeringly unwelcome. 
Medical directors, surgeons, ward masters objected, bluntly 
declaring that they wouldn't endure a lot of women 
interfering and fussing and writing hysterical nonsense to 
the home newspapers 

For a while confusion reigned, intensified by the stu- 
pendous mobilization going on all around. 

A medical officer came to the Farm Hospital and angrily 
informed Ailsa that the staff had had enough of women in 
the wards, and from forty cots forty half-dead, ghastly 
creatures partly rose and cursed the medical gentleman till 
his ears burned crimson 

Ailsa, clad in her thin gray habit bearing the scarlet 
heart, stood in the middle of the ward and defied him with 
her credentials 

“The medical staff of the army has only to lay its case 
before the Secretary of War," she said, looking calmly at 
him, “and that is where the Sanitary Commission obtains 
its authority. Meanwhile, our orders detail us here for 
duty 

* We'll see about that!"’ he snapped, backing away. 

“So will we,” said Ailsa, smiling. But that afternoon 
she and Letty took an ambulance and went in great dis- 
tress of mind to see Mother Angela, Superior of the Sisters 
of the Holy Cross, who had arrived from Indiana, ready to 
continue hospital duties on the Potomac if necessary. 

The lovely Superior, a lady of rare culture and ability, 
took Ailsa’s hand in hers with a sad smile 

’ Men's prejudices are hard to meet The social struc- 
ture of the world is built on them. But men’s prejudices 
vanish when those same men fall sick. The War Depart- 
ment has regularized our position; it will authorize yours 
You need not be afraid.”’ 

She smiled again reminiscently 

“When our Sisters of the Holy Cross first appeared in 
the wards the patients themselves looked at us sullenly and 
I heard one say: © W hy can't they take off those 
white-winged sunbonnets in the wards?’ And another 
! Huh! They look like busted 
But, Mrs. Paige, our white ‘sunbonnets’ 
have already become to them the symbol they love most, 
after the flag Your silver-gray garb 
and white cuffs will mean much to our soldiers before this 
battle-year is ended.” 

That evening Ailsa and Letty drove back to the Farm 
Hospital in their ambulance, old black Cassius managing 
his mules with alternate bursts of abuse and of praise 


askance 


sneered: ‘Sunbonnet 


white parasols! 


Be of good courage 


Always She Walked Now Companioned by Memories of Berkley 


First, he would beat upon his mules with a flat stick which 
didn’t hurt, but made a loud racket; then, satisfied, he 
would loll in his seat, singing in melodious and interminable 
recitative 
An’ I hope to gain de promis’ lan’; 
Yaas I do, 
‘Deed I do 
Lor’, I hope to gain de promi 
Dat I do 
An’ dar I'll fap ma wings an’ take ma stan’; 
Yaas I will, 
’Deed I will. 
An’ I'll tune ma harp an’ jine de Shinin’ Ban’ 
Glory, glory, 
I hope to gain de promis’ lan’! 


lan’; 


And over and over the same shouted melody, interrupted 
only by an outburst of reproach for his mules. 

They drove back through a road that had become for 
miles only a great muddy lane running between military 
encampments, halted at every bridge and crossroads to 
exhibit their passes; they passed never-ending trains of 
army wagons either stalled or rumbling slowly toward 
Alexandria. Everywhere were soldiers, drilling, marching, 
cutting wood, washing clothes, cooking, cleaning arms, 
mending, working on camp ditches, drains or forts, writing 
letters at the edge of shelter tents, digging graves, sky- 
larking -everywhere the earth was covered with them. 

They passed the camp for new recruits, where the poor 
“fresh fish’ awaited orders to join regiments in the field to 
which they had been assigned; they passed the camp for 
stragglers and captured deserters; the camp for paroled 
prisoners; the evil-smelling convalescent camp which, still 
under the Surgeon-General’s department, had not yet 
been inspected by the Sanitary Commission. 

An officer, riding their way, talked with them about 
conditions in this camp where, he said, the convalescents 
slept on the bare ground, rain or shine; where there were 
but three surgeons for the thousands suffering from intes- 
tinal and throat and lung troubles, destitute, squalid, 
unwarmed by fires, unwashed, wretched, forsaken by the 
Government that called them to its standard. 

It was the first of that sort of thing that Ailsa and Letty 
had seen. 

After the battles in the West particularly after the fall 
of Fort Donelson —terrible rumors were current in the 
Army of the Potomac and in the hospitals concerning the 
plight of the wounded — of new regiments that had been 
sent into action with not a single medical officer or, for that 
matter, with not an ounce of medicine or of lint in its 
chests 

They were grisly rumors. In the neat wards of the Farm 
Hospital, with its freshly swept and sprinkled floors, its 
cots in rows, its detailed soldier nurses and the two nurses 
from Sainte Ursula’s Sisterhood, its sick-diet department, 
its medical stores, its two excellent surgeons, these rumors 
found little credence. 


singing to herself. She was very happy; another 
letter from Doctor Benton had arrived 

Celia, who had gone to Washington three days before 
to see Mr. Stanton, returned that evening with her passes 
and order for transportation and, to Ailsa's astonishment 
and delight, she found that the designated boat was the 
Mary Lane 

But Celia was almost 
over the prospects. 

**My dear,” she said wearily, “that drive from the 
Chain Bridge to Alexandria has mos'ly killed me. I vow 
and declare there was never one moment when one wheel 
was not in a mudhole. All my bones ache, Honey-bud, 
and I’m cross with talking to so many Yankees, and do 
you believe me! —that ve’y horrid Stanton creature gave 
orders that I was to take the oath!” 

“ The—oath?" asked Ailsa, amazed 

“Certainly. And I took it,” she added fiercely, ‘ becose 
of my husband! If it had not been fo’ Curt I'd have told 
Mr. Stanton what I thought of his old oath!” 

“ What kind of an oath was it, Celia’ 

Celia repeated it haughtily: 

“*T do solemnly swear, in the presence of Almighty God, 
to faithfully suppo’t the Constitution of the United States 
and of the State of New York. So he’p me God.’”’ 

“It is the oath of fealty,”’ said Ailsa in a hushed voice. 

“It was not necessa’y,”’ said Celia coldly. “* My husband 
is sufficient to keep me ha’mless But I know 
what I feel in my heart, Honey-bud, and so does eve’y 
Southern woman— God help us all! Is that little 
Miss Lynden going with us?” 

“Letty? Yes, of course.” 

Celia began to undress. ‘She's a ve’y sweet little minx. 

She is--odd, somehow. So young 
such a he’pless, cute little thing. . Ailsa, in that 
child’s eyes —or in her features somewhere, somehow 

I feei a—a sadness, somehow ~ like the gravity of expe- 
‘ience, the something that wisdom brings to the ve’y young 
too early. It is odd, isn’t it?”’ 

“Letty is a strange little thing. 

“What, Honey-bee?”’ 

“‘I—don’t know,” said Ailsa vaguely. “It is not natural 
that a happy woman should be so solemnly affectionate to 
another. I’ve often thought that she must, some time or 
other, have known deep unhappiness.” 

When Celia was ready to retire Ailsa bade her good night 
and wandered away down the stairs. Letty was still on 
duty; she glanced into the sick-diet kitchen as she passed 
and saw the girl bending over a stew-pan. 

She did not disturb her. With evening a soft melan- 
choly had begun to settle over Ailsa. It came in the 
evening now, often a sensation not entirely sad, not 
unwelcome, soothing her, composing her mind for serious 
thought, for the sweet sadness of memory 

Always she walked now companioned by memories of 
Berkley. Wherever she moved — in the quiet of the sick- 
wards, in the silence of the moonlight, seated by smeared 
windows watching the beating rain, in the dead-house, on 


too nervous and tuo tired to tall 


I see 


I’ve wondered — 











duty in the kitchen contriving broths, or stretched among 
her pillows, always the memories came in troops to bear 
her company. 

They were with her now as, fingers linked behind her 
back, she paced the veranda to and fro, to and fro 

She heard Letty singing happily over her stew-pan in 
the kitchen; the stir and breathing of the vast army was 
audible all around her in the darkness. Presently 
looked at her watch in the moonlight, returned it to her 
breast. 

“I'm ready, dear,” she said, going to the kitchen door 

And another night on duty was begun —the last she ever 
was to spend under the quict roof of the Farm Hospital 

That night she sat beside the bed of a middle-aged man, 
a corporal in a Minnesota regiment, whose eyes had been 
shot out on picket. Otherwise he was convalescent from 
dysentery. But Ailsa had seen the convalescent camp and 
she would not let him go yet. 

So she read to him in a low, soothing voice, glancing 
from time to time at his bandaged face. And when she 
saw he was asleep she sat silent, hands nervously clasped 
above the Bible on her knee. 

Then her lids closed for an instant as she recited a 
prayer for the man she loved, wherever he might be that 
moonlit night. 

A Zouave, terribly wounded on Roanoke Island, began 
to fret. She rose and walked swiftly to him, and the big, 
sunken eyes opened and he said humbly: 

“TI am sorry to inconvenience you, Mrs. Paige. 
to keep quiet.” 

“You foolish fellow, you don’t inconvenience me. What 
can I do for you?” 

His gaze was wistful, but he said nothing, and she bent 
down tenderly, repeating her question. 

A slight flush gathered under his gaunt cheek-bones 

“T guess I'm just contrary,’’ he muttered. ‘ Don't 
bother about me, ma'am.” 

“You are thinking of your wife; talk to me about her, 
Neil.” 

It was what he wanted; he could endure the bandages 
So, her cool, smooth hand resting lightly over his where it 
lay on the sheets, she listened to the 
homesick man until it was time to give 


she 


I'll try 
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she went away to awake Celia and Letty 
for the voyage before her and writ 

But it was not until she saw the su 
the deck of the Mary Lane that she at last found a moms 
to write 


pac 
to Berkley 


n low in the west trom 


The place the hour, her loneliness, moved de ? 
that she had never sounded — moved her to a re ‘ 
never dreamed of It was an « rt f her to restr the 
passionate confessions trembling on her pens tip: her lip 
whitened with the ery struggling for utterance 


“‘Dear, never before did I so completely know myself, 


never so absolutely trust myself to the imperious, almost 


ungovernable tide which has taken my destiny from the 
quiet harbor where it lay, and which 
toward yours. 


‘You 





is driving 


t t adlor Ma 





have left me alone to wonder and to wonder 
And while isolated I stand trying to comprehend why 
was that your words separated our destinies while your 


arms around me made them one. I 
that the surge of life has caught me up, tossed 
crest and is driving me blindly out across the wa 
of the world toward you-—-wherever you may be 
ever be the cost. I will not live without you. 

“I am not yet quite sure what has so utterly changed 
me—what has so completely changed within me. But I 
am changed. Perhaps daily familiarity with death and 
pain and wretchedness, hourly with the para 
mount mystery of all, has broadened me or benumbed me 
I don’t know. All I seem to see clearly 
clearly —is the dreadful brevity of life, the awful chan¢ 
against living, the miracle of love in such a maelstrom, the 
insanity of one who dares not confess it, live for it, love 
to the uttermost with heart, and body while life 
endures, 

“* All my instincts, all principles inherent or 
all knowledge, spiritual and intellectual, acquired 
cepts, Maxims, proverbs, 
a part of me, seem trivial, empty, meaningless 
and in form compared to the plain truths of the Mystery 
Paramount. For never until now did I 
we walk always arm in arm with Death, that he squire 


am perfectly aware 
me to 
ste spaces 


what- 


contact 





to understand 


.} 
soul 


inculeated: 
all pre- 
axioms incorporated and lately 


sound 


understand tha 










another sufferer his swallow of lemonade 

Later she put on a gingham overgown, 
sprinkled it and her hands with cam- 
phor and went into the outer wards 
where the isolated patients lay—- where 
hospital gangrene and erysipelas were 
the horrors. And, farther on, she en- 
tered the outlying wing devoted to 
typhus. 

In spite of the open windows the 
atmosphere was heavy; everywhere the 
air seemed weighted with the odor of 
decay. 

As always, in spite of herself, she hes- 
itated at the door. But the steward on 
duty rose and she took his candle and 
entered the place of death 

Toward morning a Rhode Island artil- 
leryman, dying in great pain, relapsed 
into coma. Waiting beside him she 
wrote to his parents, inclosing the little 
keepsakes he had designated when con- 
scious, while his life flickered with the 
flickering candle. Her letter and his life 
ended together. Dawn made the candle- 
light ghastly; afew moments later the 
rumble of the dead-wagon sounded in 
the court below. The driver came early 
because there was a good deal of freight 
for his wagon that day. A few moments 
afterward the detail arrived with the 
stretchers and Ailsa stood up, drew aside 
the screen and went down into the gray 
obscurity of the courtyard. 

Grave-diggers were at work on a near 
hillside; she could hear the clink, clink 
of spade and pick: reveille was sounding 
from hill to hill; the muffled stirring 
became a dull, sustained clatter, never 
ceasing around her for one instant 

A laundress was boiling clothing over 
a fire near by; Ailsa slipped off her ging- 
ham overdress, unbound the white 
turban and tossed them on the grass 
near the fire. Then, rolling back her 
sleeves, she plunged her arms into a 
basin of hot water in which a little pow- 
dered camphor was floating. 

While busy with her ablutions the two 
new nurses arrived, seated on a battery 
limber, and, hastily drying her hands, 
she went to them and welcomed them, 











gave them tea and breakfast in Doctor 
West's office and left them there while 


“IT Know 


no Holier Trinity Than Husband, God and Native Land” 
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Opinion in Wall Street 

AST spring, week by week, the country Was expecting 

4 decisions by the Supreme Court in the Tobacco and 
Oil Trust cases. On the eleventh of April the court an- 
announced that the cases would be reargued, which meant 
that the expected decisions would be postponed for nearly 
or quite a year. The immediate result was a strong upturn 
in stocks. One of the most influential of financial reviews 
observed. at the time: ‘‘The court’s announcement has 
had the effect of reviving hope and confidence in the 
financial community to an unusual degree, and completely 
reversed the downward course of security markets.” 

The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court died on the 
Fourth of July. An immediate result was a drop in stocks. 
Said an ably-edited review: ‘‘ The severe decline occurring 
Tuesday was brought about partly by the death of Justice 
Fuller,. which foreshadowed further delay in the Oil and 
Tobacco cases.” 

In fine, stocks declined in July for the same reason that 
had caused them to advance in April. Not that there is 
anything extraordinary about that; but it would be 
foolish to deny that the news of a business sort which 
attracts most attention is that which emanates from Wall 
Street. The intrinsic value of stock-market opinion about 
equals that of a man’s explanation as to why the horse he 
bet on happened to come in fourth. 


What Not to do With Immigrants 


N THE fiscal year that ended with June the number of 

immigrants admitted to the country again exceeded a 
million. In ten years we have received nine million immi- 
grants ——pretty nearly half of them from Austria-Hungary 
and Italy. Proper treatment of this alien horde presents a 
problem of some importance. About a fifth of them have 
given Pennsylvania as the state of their destination. 
There they are largely employed as unorganized laborers 
n mills and mines where fatal industrial accidents often 
occur. And in Pennsylvania the loss of an alien's life 
through industrial accident doesn’t cost the employer a 
penny unless the alien has heirs living in this country. 

About seventy per cent of the immigrants are males 
above fourteen years of age. They come over here alone 
to gain a footing. If their lives are snuffed out in a mine 
explosion no one in this country is in a position to sue 
for damages, and their dependents living in Europe cannot 
maintain an action. The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
has so decided and the United States Supreme Court has 
upheld the decision. Making his life worthless is not, 
we submit, a proper method of making the immigrant a 
desirable citizen. 


Another White Man’s Hope 


R. MULDOON is the highest authority who has yet 

pronounced judgment upon the memorable prize 
fight at Reno, for at this writing the Supreme Court, Mr. 
Roosevelt and Professor Miinsterberg have not been heard 
from. According to this most eminent authority Mr. 
Jeffries’ lamentable failure was of an intellectual nature — 
he was unable te maintain a proper coérdination between 
his head and his arms. While Mr. Johnson was devoting 
his powerful mind to the business in hand, the White 
Man's Hope, as we understand it, was probably trying to 
ealeulate how old Anne is. His head, so to speak, was 


drifting aimlessly about the arena, except as Mr. Johnson 
thoughtfully directed it hither and thither with right hooks. 
Mr. Jeffries may even have labored under a misappre- 
hension that he was playing Desdemona to Mr. Johnson’s 
Othello. This inability to operate his mental machinery 
in a timely manner caused the white man’s overthrow. 

Such, we believe, is Mr. Muldoon’s view, and to it we 
attach considerable importance. Though it may be true 
that the Reno event definitely establishes the inferiority 
of the white race to the black, it seems to us that the 
whites would be justified in shifting the contest to some 
other field, and intrusting their cause to Caucasian repre- 
sentatives who are in the habit of thinking oftener than 
once a week, thereby keeping their intellectual apparatus 
in limberer, more dependable condition. 


Who is the Enemy? 


E ARE really sorry to hear Mr. Champ Clark 

credited with an opinion that the Democratic party 
now presents a ‘‘united and solid front to the enemy.” 
Mr. Clark occupies a commanding position in that party, 
and this opinion indicates that his strategic comprehen- 
sion of the situation is sadly confused —resembling that 
of the military commander who spends his time closely 
investing a camp which contains only straw men while the 
foe makes off with his baggage train. 

Away from Washington and outside of central committee 
rooms, the real enemy, we think, is pretty well identified 
by this time. It comprises the powers that have rallied 
both Republican and Democratic votes in support of 
Cannon and duties on raw materials; that have run one 
party, in California, in the interests of the Southern 
Pacific Railway and its allies, and another party, in New 
York, in the interests of traction magnates and the like. 
If the Democratic party contains fewer of the enemy than 
the Republican party does, that is merely because it 
contains fewer of all sorts and has not of late been in so 
advantageous a position to do the enemy’s business. 

There are a good many districts in the North and West 
that the Democrats ought to carry this fall. A few merely 
preliminary and perfunctory flourishes of the party 
banner may be harmless enough; but we hope they are 
going to get down to business, with individual candidates 
who will be so many pledges of genuine public service, 
and drop the dreary old patter of the partisan trade. 


Stock-Watering and Rates 


HE railroads that carry suburban passengers from 

New York to New Jersey proposed to advance the 
price of commutation tickets on the first of July. The 
Attorney-General of New Jersey appealed to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and Chairman Knapp 
requested the roads to suspend the advance for thirty 
days, pending an investigation. With one exception the 
railroads complied. That exception was the Erie. ‘‘ Poor 
Erie,”” we read in a railroad organ, ‘‘was not in a position 
to forego a little extra revenue.” 

The Erie ought to be a prosperous road. Its gross 
earnings per mile fall not far short of the New York 
Central's; are about two and a half times as great as the 
Northwestern’s, St. Paul’s or Great Northern’s. But for 
many years Erie was the special piaything ef Wall Street 
manipulators and stock-waterers. It is loaded with an 
enormous and partly begus capitalization. From time to 
time it has tried to pay dividends on watered. stocks. 
Naturally its credit is low, and in a pinch it just scrapes 
along on the hither side of insolvency. Of course it is 
not in a position to forego some extra nickels from Jersey 
commuters or any other nickels it can get hold of; which 
we mention only because so many interested persons 
insist that stock-watering has no relation to rates. 


Regular Versus Insurgent 


ONCERNING those true-blue Republicans who 

clamor loudest for party fealty, the Washington cor- 
respondent of a Republican paper says, “‘ They would hail 
with glee the defeat of Senator Beveridge in Indiana 
though the state might be lost to the party fer a couple of 
years. Senator La Follette’s annihilation in Wisconsin 
would give them even greater pleasure, whatever the 
effect upon the party there.” 

This, of course, is where your dyed-in-the-wool stalwart 
organization man usually lands. So long as his faction 
controls the organization everybody who doesn’t humbly 
accept its rule is a traitor to be “‘read out of the party.” 
If an opposing faction gains control he is heartily in favor 
of scuttling the ship and going over to the enemy. With 
a Democrat of his own kidney he can deal very comfort- 
ably. With an insurgent to whom politics means prin- 
ciples and public service he cannot get along at all. That 
the insurgents are a majority in Indiana and Iowa has 
been demonstrated. No doubt the same showing will be 
made in Wisconsin when the Republican primaries are 
held —notwithstanding that ingenuous and volunteer 
standpat gathering, styling itself a Republican convention, 
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which recently met in Milwaukee. But the hardier repre- 
sentatives of the minority insist that the representatives 
of the majority do not belong to the party at all. Accord- 
ing to this view representing one’s constituents is prima 
facie evidence of party treason—a view which would be 
eminently sound if the chief purpose of party were to 
promote political porch-climbing. 


Irrigation and Cooperation 


. AVE you ever considered,”’ writes a correspondent 
in New Mexico, “that irrigation leads directly to 
coéperation among farmers in marketing their produce? 
Their common interest in a ditch system helps them to 
realize their common interest in a marketing system.” 
Certainly this theory is supported by the facts. Prob- 
ably there is quite as much, or even more, codperation 
among farmers upon irrigated lands as among those who 
depend upon rainfall, notwithstanding the vastly greater 
number of the latter. To a common undertaking —the 
irrigating plant —which no one of them could carry through 
by his individual effort, the former owe their very existence. 
Nearly every student of American history has pointed 
out how deeply national life was influenced by the settle- 
ment of the Middle West. That settlement bred individual 
independence. Every fellow, with his own axe and plow, 
cleared his own quarter section and seemed to stand on 
his own two legs, competing with the next fellow. Prob- 
ably the settlements of the future will have an opposite 
effect, breeding coéperation instead of competition. At 
any rate that is a pleasing dogdays notion. 


Wanted: Some Colleges 


EW YORK, Chicago and a number of other cities 

have more or less flourishing schools of *‘ philan- 
thropy,” or “‘civics,” or “‘social economy.”’ The titles 
are various, but the aims are much the same—training 
men and women to deal with the more obvious social 
problems. From the Survey we learn that many of this 
year’s graduates from the New York school promptly took 
responsible positions—such as state factory inspector, 
secretary of the Anti-Tuberculosis Association, probation 
officer, investigator for the National Child Labor Asso- 
ciation, inspector for the National Housing Association. 

As we have said before, finding out how the other half 
lives and trying to do something about it has become 
a regular profession, with its colleges and diplomas—a 
standard occupation. If a city wants a competent tene- 
ment inspector who has been scientifically trained to 
know his business, tried by experience, and has satisfactory 
recommendations concerning his fitness for the job, it can 
find such a man. But when the same city wants a mayor 
it must—with rare and happy exceptions—take its 
chances with a novice, untrained, inexperienced, his fitness 
an unknown quantity. 

We think well of schools of civics, but ill of the system 
which makes their trained graduates the subordinates of 
inexperienced men. Who will set up colleges to train men 
for the important business of running a government? We 
are still hoping for the day when a city will no more select 
a mayor because he is a good speaker than a railroad will 
choose a general superintendent because he performs 
pleasingly on the violin. 


Wheat and the Tariff 


IX years ago the wheat crop amounted to five hundred 

and fifty million bushels and we exported hardly eight 
per cent of it. Domestic consumption is larger now. Last 
year we raised seven hundred and thirty-seven million 
bushels and exported barely a hundred million. Cheer- 
fully counting upon the effects of drought in the North- 
west, wheat bulls are saying that this year’s crop will 
scarcely meet home requirements, and on net balance the 
country, for the first time, will be an importer of wheat 
instead of an exporter. This suggests a startling possi- 
bility, namely, that grain farmers may, ence in their 
lives, derive a benefit from the protective tariff. Canada, 
undoubtedly, will have a large surplus for export, but none 
of it can come to this country for consumption without 
paying a duty of twenty-five cents a bushel. 

If we produced somewhat less wheat than we consumed 
the price might be enhanced by nearly the whole amount 
of the duty. That is the condition in France, which pro- 
duces somewhat less than it consumes and where the 
ruling price is nearly equivalent to the London price plus 
the French import duty. 

We think that crop-damage reports are exaggerated 
partly because wheat at Chicago is cheaper than a year 
ago; partly because we don’t believe the Providence to 
which Uncle Joe eloquently appeals would possibly per- 
mit grain farmers to benefit by the tariff. Meanwhile, 
farmers might ponder this conundrum: If the tariff would 
enhance the price of their wheat about twenty cents a 
bushel, what effect is it probably having on the price of 
certain manufactures which farmers consume and which 
are so conditioned as to get the tariff benefit? 
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WHO’S WHO-AND WHY 


Bill Nye’s Brother 


HE word-mines of Congress are inexhaustible, 

but the output is usually of low grade. When 

it gets to the mills of public perusal the product 
is so ordinary the wonder is it was ever thought worth 
while to mine it at all. Occasionally, however, during 
the dreary round of picking and shoveling this mass 
of weary, flat, stale and unprofitable language from 
the word-mines, they strike a nugget, Then every- 
body gathers round and marvels that such a deposit 
could have been concealed in the lodes, and all are 
eager to admire. 

Now, during the session of the Sixty-first Congress 
that closed —glory be! —late in June, the word-mines 
were worked assiduously. The total output was 
more than fifteen million words, mostly innocuous, 
and showing only a small percentage of real metal 
to the ton. Fifteen million words may or may not 
seem a large quantity of words to you, gentle reader, 
but when you consider that a good big book contains 
not more than two hundred thousand you will 
observe that fifteen million words are a good many 
words to be spilled into the Record, mostly for no 
purpose whatever other than the mere pleasure of 
spilling them on the part of the spillers. 

I defy the people whose business it is to watch 
Congress, and to listen to it, to remember and quote 
any fifty consecutive words of that fifteen millions; 
and I defy any person whose business it isn’t to watch 
Congress to remember or quote any five in sequence. 
Of course I bar the word-spillers, for they may, by 
a stretch of imagination, be held to remember a few 
of the phrases they made themselves. The challenge 
goes fortherest of the U.S.A. So much for the value 
of them and their quotability. Still, most of us into 
whose deadened ears the reverberations of this 

ome-consumption oratory have been dinned can 

ck out, here and there, in a general way, a nugget 
can tell when some laborer with pick and shovel 
lifted out a chunk of language that assayed worthily 
to the ton. Nor is this any particular 
tax on the memory. There were not so 
many nuggets uncovered during theseven 
months of word-mining in the second ses- 
sion of the Sixty-first that there can be any 
confusion about their identification or classifi- 
cation. The high-grade ones are well known 
and well remembered. There was the Sam McCall one, 
for example, during the fight over the rules in March; and 
there was the Frank Nye one, found at the same time. 

Those were dramatic hours when they put the boots to 
the ancient Speaker. The House was excited. It was a 
time for real oratory, for real oratory only arises through 
the medium of real feelings. Inasmuch as about the only 
time the ordinary Representative has any real feelings is 
when a night-liner hackman tries to charge him fifty cents 
for a twenty-five-cent haul, there was a good deal of talk, 
without anything in particular being said. Man after man 
got up and deplored the necessity of separating Uncle Joe 
from the Rules Committee, or celebrated it; but most of 
the imitations of Daniel Webster were much to the fromage. 


One of Uncle Joe’s Defenders 


CCASIONALLY, a man struck twelve, and once or 
twice a man struck thirteen. One of these was Frank 
Nye, of Minneapolis, a brother of Bill. Nye first percolated 
into the halls of Congress in the Sixtieth Congress, having 
been sent to Washington by aconstituency that didn’t know 
what else to do with him. Nye is a philosopher. His phi- 
losophy is embraced in the comfortable doctrine of always 
putting off until tomorrow what should be done today; 
for, perhaps, tomorrow some lobster will do it for you. 
Bill Nye was a philosopher too, it will be remembered. 
Philosophy seems to have been distributed with lavish 
hand when they were making up the Nye boys. 

However, Frank’s philosophy takes a different slant 
from that of Bill. Bill was comic, while Frank’s is opti- 
mistic, although a good many optimists are comic, after a 
manner of speaking. Frank lally-gagged through his first 
term and came back for the second. He voted agajnst the 
tariff bill, like all other good little Minnesota people in 
Congress except the impetuous Tawney, and was perfectly 
calm and contented during the first months of the session 
that closed in June. Then came the Cannon fight, and 
Nye got up and talked for about three minutes. Nobody 
paid much attention for the first minute. Then Nye said: 
“If this is a vote against a system, as we are told it is, I am 
willing to say that we, as Republicans, are responsible for 
the system and should share the consequences of it.”’ 

The regular Republicans heard this and jumped to their 
feet and yelled like maniacs. Here was a man who had 
voted against the tariff bill standing for Uncle Joe. 














When He Speaks, the House Listens 


“Parties are necessary,’’ continued Nye, ‘‘and the great 
power and effectiveness of the Republican party has been 
in its cohesiveness. ts followers have stood shoulder to 
shoulder and fought the battle against a political foe. 
And, as for me, I am willing to take the consequences It 


looks too much like mutiny against captain and crew in 
the face of storm and night.”’ By this time Uncle-Joe men 
were giving cheers like a section of college boys at a foot 
ball game. Nye went on: “I have not been close to our 
Speaker, and have no intimate acquaintance with him, 
but for forty years not only his party but the Nation has 
honored him, and today you seek to butcher him to make 
a Roman holiday. I will not stand for it!’’ And he threw 
in a little of Qld Lronsides and sat down. 

Now that may not sound like an inspired oration, but it 
was, just the same, when its manner of delivery, its occa 
sion and the circumstances are considered; and when Nye, 
three months later, rose during the debate on the General 
Deficiency Bill, having successfully eluded work in the 
meantime, the word was passed that Nye was up and the 





hall was soon crowded. ‘‘I shall attempt this morning, 
said Nye, in beginning, ‘‘to offer a few suggestions on the 
general theme of patriotism and progress’’~ prob: i 
the theory that there is a general deficiency in both, 





as insome of the appropriations. He felt that if the latter 
were the case his remarks would be germane 

“The evolutionist,” said Nye, “attempts to tell u 
where we came from, and the, theologian where we are 
going to. Most of us have misgivings as to the conclusions 
of either of these distinguished leaders of thought; but 
one thing it is possible we may agree upon, and that is 
that we are here. We are here, and | believe it is the best 
And then he strayed 
ning the difference between optimism and 


century since the dawn of creation.” 
along, de 
pessimism, telling of the beauties of being here, the oppor- 
tunity for the individual, the necessity of not stopping to 
quarrel by the way, the power of the man with faith in the 
people; touched on the life and works of Lincoln, said a 
good word for Uncle Joe, and pleaded for unity and 


friendliness and helpfulness. ‘*‘Vainly and madly ambi 


tious,”” he cautioned, ‘‘ we strive to write our names today 
on the sands of public distinction, and tomorrow the rising 
and shifting tide of public sentiment and, perhaps, pa 
sion and prejudice will sweep away both writer and inscrip- 
tion, and they are gone forever.” 





> Trite doctrine, you say. Certainly. A multiplie- 
of xin nd not a new ought inthe lot; but 
| he i er ¢ ie the appare k i exs 
of the man, the freed ) isperity and the sim 
| pie tructior iy ice 1 hit he 
| House, just a eech has bee g a hit 
| A { t yu ite 
Frank Nye discovered some years ago that 
he w » Impre onest nm the people to tell 
hey know So with Nye He did not 
| ‘ ‘ ‘ or T il or it idemic 
i ‘ i 
We } 
por advantage? Ls get together and 
common enemy. Cheer ind for; what 
And he . : F ‘ ain 
ete } herea enever Ny 
there will be a big crowd on hand to hear him 
It was artless philosop! ind cheerful. It was 
like a man coming into as room with a bunch of 
rose Being huma the homely discourse struck 
! ch A lot of pe ‘ y tl peech of Nye’s 
\ the best he se I think it was—for 
if heer simplicity and good natur { nothing else. 
Nye was born in Maine and lived in Wisconsin be- 
re he went to Minnesota He has held various 
public office ind is a calr dispassionate, level 
headed n is bet on ho is a brother of the 
illustrious Bill Bill, in | heyday, wa inv too 
ndustrious, but they do Frank can keep from 
exerting himself more ways than Bill ever could have 
dreamed of in the days fore he died 





MINISTER from a Central American country 
oy ind an American diplomatist who prone to 
public discourse recently met at a dinner in Wash- 

ton rhe minister spoke little English and the 

dij matist Spar wa different, 


each used his own language in the 


Serious and Frivolous Facts AbDOut  2avemation, They misunderstood one 


another for an hour or irious topics, 


the Great and the Near Great iri inally the minister. began telling of ‘the 


his own country, lamenting the abuse to which 

the ttle pac animal wa ibject. He lamented in 
Spanish, and very elog lentil 

lhe American diplomatist listened intently, giving the 
impression that he understood eve thing that was being 

| 

Quite right, quite right!'’ the American exclaimed 
vhen the other had finished Diplomats, sir, are born, 
not made b chooling We are the true essence of the 
human race 

Yes,"’ complacently replied the minister, with a 


pleased smile at what he understood the other to have 
said, ‘‘that is the true character of the burro. He is born, 
not made He is both a worker and a philosophical 
diplomat, although, I must say, his bray ometimes 
harsh on musical ears 


Kimonotomy 


N EXCITED man rushed into the General Hospital 


4 in Buffalo and demanded to see his wife, who had'come 
there for an operation that afternoor He said his name 
James Hawkir 
rhe hospital authorities could remember no operation 
on a Mrs. Hawkins, and there was no record of such an 
operation on the bool 
‘Your wife is not here,”’ the 1 to Hawkin 
I know she i persisted Hawk 
“But she isn’t. We have no Mrs. Hawkins hers 
* Where she, then? she said ie Va yoing to the 


hospital for an operation. 1 found a note from her when I 
got home.”’ 
‘**Let me see the note!"’ demanded the doctor, and when 
' 


Hawkins handed it to him he read: “Dear Jim: I have 
gone to have my kimono cut out. Lizzie.” 


To Swear or Not to Swear 
WOMAN was called before one of the New York 


police courts as a witne na petty case 
‘Swear the witnes 11d Lhe 1cipre 
“T don’t want to he protested 
But you mu 
‘“Must I swear 
‘Certainly; do not delay this trial 


‘* Well,” she said, ‘‘if I must I suppose I must— Darn!” 
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How the Overla 





To 


We are dealing today with new conditions in motordom. 
mainly from men who can’t be extravagant. 








The demand comes 


Note what was required—in men, 


money and machines — to cut Overland costs to the minimum. 


We have cut the cost of Overlands 20 per 
cent within the past year alone. And Over- 
land sales, for this calendar year, will exceed 
$24,006,000. 


That means that this output, had we not 
made the saving, would have cost $30,000,000. 
It means that 20,000 buyers would have paid, 
on the average, $300 more each for the same 
grade of car. 


It means that our model equipment— which 
cost $3,000,000—saves our buyers this year 
about $6,000,000. | 


In late years nothing has been done even 
half so important to the average motor car 
buyer. 


Making Our Parts 


Many motor car makers buy all of their 
parts, and merely assemble the cars. Many 
others buy all the most difficult parts, and 
make but a minor portion. We once did that 
ourselves. 


But, as our output grew, the profits paid 
parts makers became an enormous item. And 
we saw clearly that, to outsell all others, we 
must cut down those costs. 


So we invested our earnings—every dollar 
of profit—in building and equipping parts- 
plants. Now there is hardly a part which we 
do not make cheaper than anywhere else in 
the world. 





For instance, we have a large, separate plant 
devoted solely to the making of screws and 
nuts. 

We have a separate crank-shaft plant, cost- 
ing $150,000, which saves us a large sum per 
car. 

We have an aluminum plant which is sav- 
ing $300 per day under the lowest cost else- 
where. 

So with each of a hundred parts from the 
engine down. Each has its department, its 
special machines, its expert mechanics. The 
result is to save you a hundred profits which 
formerly went to parts makers. 


Saving Hand Work 


But we went further. We equipped these 
parts plants with the latest automatic ma- 
chinery. We employed inventors to devise 
machines better than any in use. 

One can see here now a row of machines, 
each of which does a dozen men’s work in the 
old way. He can see other machines, each of 
which takes the place of six men and six ma- 
chines. 

He can see machines which have saved 
three-fourths on the cost of our crank case. 
He can see electric welders, each of which does 
the work which twenty men did without it. 

He can see a quarter million dollars invested 
in jigs alone—enough to build and equip an 


The 


All prices 
include 
magneto and 
lamp 


equipment 


This is the $1,000 Overland—25-horsepower—102-inch wheel base. 
Price with single rumble seat, $1,050; with double rumble 
seat, $1,075; with complete toy tonneau, $1,100. 





assembling plant with an annual capacity of 
thousands of cars. 


The metal back of our tonneau is now 
pressed out in one operation, by machinery 
costing $20,000. It used to be hammered by 
hand. Our gears are all cut by automatic 
machinery. Our boring is done 10 to 30 holes 
at a time. 

There are literally hundreds of these model 
machines—dozens of acres of them. Each is 
reducing the cost of some part below any 
previous record. And the whole of that sav- 
ing goes to Overland buyers. 


Utter Exactness 


These machines do more than save money. 
They have done away with crude methods. 
They give us exactness to the thousandth part 
of an inch. They make every part like every 
other similar part, so that all parts are inter- 
changeable. 


In automobiles—as on watches—hand work 
is out of date. It is crude and slow and costly 
imperfect, inaccurate. Its use is a confession 
that one lacks right equipment. 

There is many a machine which costs more 
than the Overland because it isn’t made so 
well. For no crude methods—no human hands 
can make parts so exactly as we are doing, some- 
times for a tenth of the time and cost. Don't 
judge a car by the price that the maker asks. 





This is the 40-horsepower Overland for $1,250. 
Wheel base 112 inches. 





Reduce Your Cost , 
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Such are the reasons why Overlands give what they give for the money. 
not by skimping, not by omitting, not by inferior modes of construction. 


ent Millions 


About $300 Per 





Car 





through enormous output, built in modern ways. 


The four cylinders of the Overland are not 
cast together. We 
crank shaft. 


don’t use a_ two-bearing 


We use heavy drop frames — not light, straight 


frames. They are of cold-rolled steel of exactly 


the gauge used in high-priced cars. 


Our cylinders are automatically ground— not 
bored, though boring would cost half as much. 
Our transmission is made of chrome vanadium 
steel, not of carbon steel. 


We use detachable tires of unusual size. We 
include the magneto and gas lamps without 
extra charge. 

Every material used in the chassis is the best 
that money can buy. Every form of construc- 
tion is the best that men know. We employ 
no petty economies. 


Costly Inspection 


The Overland is inspected, we are told, better 
than any other car in the world. There are over 
one thousand inspections from the raw mate- 
rials to the finished car. 


Each engine is tested for 48 hours before it 
into the Each crank shaft is 
revolved six thousand times in its bearings 
before it is attached to the engine. Each fin- 
ished car is given at least two road tests. 
That is why the Overland runs so smoothly 
and quietly from the moment you take the 
wheel. 


goes chassis. 





Other Overland models cost $1,275, $1,400 and $1,500, 
according to style of body, etc. 





Overland Prices 


* 


A 25-horsepower Overland, with a 
wheel base, sells for $1,000. 
is 50 miles an hour. 


102-inch 


Its possible speed 


112-inch 


with single 


A 40-horsepower Overland, with a 
wheel base, sells for $1,250 rum- 


ble seat. 


The prices run up to $1,850—the price of 


the Marion-Overland. Every model gives 


equally remarkable value. 





It will never be 


to sell equal cars any lower. 


possible, so tar as we see, 
In fact it is prob- 
able that advancing materials will soon compel 
higher prices. 

We have on hand at this writing a million 
dollars’ worth of tires, bought before the ad- 
That purchase is saving you from $40 
to $60 per car. 


vances. 


We have on hand a wealth of other materials 
When 


unless the market changes 


bought below the market. 
these are gone 


Overlands must cost more. 


present 


Probably one can never again get so much 
for the money as the Overland offers today. 


Our Amazing Success 


It should be remembered that the Overland’s 


enormous sale has been won under present 
conditions. tis 
b= 
Licensed 
Under 
Selden 
Patent 
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The 


It is 
It is solely 


The 
They 


other owners. 


buyers of today know automobiles. 


caretul and consult 


Most of them can't 


make comparisons 
be dec eived 


by any unfounded claims 


There must be real reasons for this amazing 
And 


you can easily prove that those reasons lie in 


success, won against fierce competition. 


the facts presented here. 


No other car begins to give what the Over- 
land gives for the money. No other maker can 
wpproach our prices without skimping in vital 


particulars. 


The first step in proving this is to send for 
our catalog picturing all the styles and giving 
all specifications. The next step is to compare 


the cars with others, point by point. 


Overland cars are now shown by dealers in 


800 towns. But cut out this coupon and mail 


it to us for our catalog. 





The Willys-Overland Company 3 


Toledo, Ohio 


heeeewecenssceeeeeeseseeseeeesseeed 


Please send me information about 


Passenger Cars [] Delivery Cars 


The Marion- Overlands | ] 





See eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseese see 








The Marion-Overland, with touring body, costs $1,850. Also made as 
racing roadster, as town car and with torpedo body. 
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The Centenary of the Savings Bank 


summer, in a little whitewashed cot- 

tage in the Scotch parish of Ruthwell, 
the Reverend Henry Duncan founded the 
first savings bank. He was peculiarly 
fitted to take this step because he had re- 
ceived a commercial training and had liter- 
ally gone from the counting-room into the 
pulpit. He saw how the Poor Laws were 
helping to keep the people impoverished. 
With his fellow-Scot, Doctor Chalmers, he 
realized this fact: ‘If you confine yourself 
to the relief of poverty you do little but 
encourage it. Dry up, if possible, the 
springs of it." There came to him the 
simple idea that to make the wage-earner 
really independent you must first teach 
him how to save, and likewise provide a 
safe place for his savings. 

L ike all other great constructive move- 
ments, the savings-bank idea was rejected 
and despised at the outset. Even Doctor 
Dunean’s parishioners, accustomed to 
hoarding away their savings in stockings, 
chinks in the wall and dark corners, 
viewed it with distrust. To overcome their 
prejudice and to give their money the first 
and foremost quality that should surround 
all savings, which is absolute safety, he 
kept the deposits in a huge iron box that 
7 three different locks. He distributed 
the keys among three different men, and 
the iron box could not be opened save In 
the presence of all three. It is interesting 
to add, in this connection, that the same 
kind of plan is in effect now in many of our 
greatest savings banks, where the com- 
binations of the huge steel safes are so 
regulated that it takes three men to get at 
the money and securities. 

That iron box with the three locks, in 
the little Scotch cottage, was the corner- 
stone of a movement on which the sun 
today never se for our little brown 
brothers in the Far East have their savings 
banks toe. The centenary of such a vast 
agency for human uplift and advance- 
ment seems an opportune occasion to 
point out some of the institutions for sav- 
ing that are accessible to everybody, and 
to emphasize the moral that they convey. 
Every institution for saving that you estab- 
lish is just one more new enemy to the 
profitless hoarding of cash, because it is a 
step toward putting money out to work, 
and this is the keynote of all investment. 

Since the savings bank is the most 
familiar savings institution that we have, 
let us first see how it has grown. Good 
old Doctor Duncan, as he watched those 
canny Scots bring in their shillings, never 
dreamed to what extent his pet idea should 
grow in what was then a comparatively 
raw and unmoneyed land across the sea. 


EF: ACTLY one hundred years ago this 





A Wonderful Growth 


The growth has been remarkable. When 
this department was started, in 1907, we 
had 1415 savings banks, with 8,588,811 
depositors, who had $3,690,078,945 on 
deposit. Despite panic, the high cost of 
living, and all the other serious menaces 
to the accumulation of money, especially 
by the masses, there has been a steady 
increase, until according to the latest sta- 
tistics we now have 1703 savings banks, 
with 9,473,497 depositors, whose nickels 
and dimes and quarters contribute to the 
impressive deposits that aggregate $3,918,- 
$14,214, or nearly one-half of the total 
value of all our farm products last year. 
This means that the amount of money due 
each savings-bank depositor averages 
$420.45, while the average for each citizen 
of the United States is $41.75. 

The geography of the savings bank is 
interesting. Most of the mutual banks 
that is, those conducted solely for the ben- 
efit of depositors —are located in the New 
England and Fastern states, which is the 
home of American thrift. In these states 
are eighty per cent of all the depositors. 
Massachusetts alone has nearly two mil- 
lion depositors, while New York has two 
and three-quarter millions of people with 
savings-bank accounts. In the New Eng- 
land and Eastern states are the most 
rigorous laws for the safeguarding of 
savings-bank investments. As a general 
rule, the farther west you go the less strin- 
gent become the regulations and restric- 
tions around the savings institutions. 


The interest paid by savings banks is | 
a very important feature, for it bears on a 
fact that all prospective investors and 
savers should constantly keep in mind 
namely, that high returns on money are 
often deceptive and destructive. Many 
people put their money into enterprises 
that promise extravagant rates of interest 
and stay out of savings banks because they 
pay oniy about four per cent. But it is | 
better to get four per cent regularly than 
seven per cent for one year and no return 
and probably no principal for the rest of 
the time. The average rate of interest 
paid in the Eastern states by savings banks 
is 3.76 per cent. The average for last year 

was 3.62 per cent. One reason for what 
seems to be a very small return is the fact 
that these banks are limited in their invest- 
ments to the very highest class of invest- 
ments, mainly real-estate mortgages and 
first-mortgage railroad bonds, and in such 
cases income must be sacrificed to security. 

Many people think that savings banks 
are the only institutions that accept sav- | 
ings. There are many other banking 
agencies; in fact, few towns are without 
at least one of them. The trust companies 
have become strong competitors of the 
savings banks. There is over half a billion 
dollars in savings accounts deposited in 
them. A trust company is not required to 
have : so large a reserve as a national bank | 
and is without the usual legal safeguards 
that surround a regular savings institu- 
tion. Various state banks have savings 
accounts, as the total deposits of about 
four hundred and fifty million dollars | 
show. The national banks have about | 
three hundred and seventy million dollarsin 
savings accounts on which interest is paid. 
These deposits really swell the total of our 
savings deposits in all kinds of banks up to 
nearly five billion dollars. | 


American Savings | 


The question arises, How much do we | 
save each year in the United States? Mr. 
George Paish, the editor of the London 
Statist, estimates that it is five billion 
dollars. Of course this is not in actual 
nickels and dimes of the thrifty masses, 
but includes the amounts expended for 
new buildings, for railroad and other cor- 
porate improvements and _ betterments, 
and similar outlays. His figures simply 
show just how much money is available 
after the living and kindred expenses are 
taken out. 

Small and steady saving has other values 
besides providing competence and inde- 
pendence for the worker. Inthe sum of its 
small savings lies the real investing power 
of any nation. The great receptacles for 
savings form huge and stable reservoirs 
of public wealth that panic cannot shake. 

France affords the best example of this 
and provides a wholesome and construct- 
ive lesson well worth heeding. The French 
are the thriftiest people in the world. By 
instinct and by training the French child 
clutches its first centime. The result is 
that the French are the greatest savers, 
and the investment power of France is 
greater than that of the United States 
despite the fact that its resources and in- 
come are smaller. 

The French savings banks are organized | 
with one idea—to encourage thrift. They | 
accept deposits of one franc, or twenty 
cents. Of the ten million electors in 
France, nine million either have savings- 
bank accounts, own a rente—which is 
the Government hond corresponding with 
the British consol—have a Crédit-Foncier 
bend—which has been described here and 
which is secured by a pool of real-estate 
mortgages — or some other safe and tangible 
evidence of money salted down. Over five 
billion franes, or one billion dollars, is de- 
posited in the savings institutions. 

Now the significance that these savings 
have for the American savers is that they 
are widely scattered, being represented by 
12,828,847 passbooks. The average is 
387 francs, or about $76 a book. Of the 
total number of passbooks, more than four 
million, or one-third, are far twenty francs 

four dollars —or less. This means that 
the Frenchman, being an expert at saving, 
does not hesitate to start with a very in- 
significant sum. Almost two million five | 
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The Edison 
Phonograph 


gives just the right volume 
of sound for the home 


Too much sound is worse than too little. A grand piano is out of place in a 
room twelve feet square. The music of the finest band may be spoiled if heard in 
too small a hall. 

The volume of sound produced by the Edison Phonograph, while perfect in 
its reproduction of the music or voice, is not loud, strident, noisy or ear piercing. 

If you have ever lived with a sound-reproducing machine that was too loud, 
you will know what it means to have an Edison which is just loud enough. 

Many sound-reproducing machines are sold alto- 
gether on the ar pat that they are loud. It is very 
casy to make a loud Phonograph. We have made them 
for use with moving picture machines. It is an art to 
n ake a Phonograph which gives proper value to each 
kind of music and all within the compass of an ordinary 
parlor or sitting room. 

Most of the sizes of the Edison Phonograph are 


adapted for home use 
I 


If you have ever become tired of a sound-repro- 
due gy machine, it Was because it was too loud too 
Nisistent 


When you buy an Edison, you will appreciate what 
it is to have a Phonograph that reproduces sound prop- 
erly of the right volume for your house. 

Go to any dealer and hear an Edison, but remem- 
ber vou are hearing it in a store, not in your home If 
he tries to sell you any other make insist upon having 
both kinds sent to your home, with some Records of 
Remember, too, that the Phono- 
graph is the only Edison machine. 


vour own selection. 





Ther an Ed n Phonograph wh tever price yo wish 

y, fr the Ge it F12.50 to the A erola at 6200.00. 
i Sta ae yrds, 35e, A ol Records, 50c.; 
bx Gra 5 Meco ds, 75c. to $2.00. 





National Phonograph Cone, ll Lchodde Avenue, Orange, N. J. 




















High TensionDual ial 


on both models. Four speed selective 
transmission.Awide range of the latest 
body styles - either with or without 
front doors- can be supplied. Touring, 
Baby Tonneau.Runabout.lorpedo,Lim- 

ousine and Landaulet. Finished in any 
color scheme desired by the purchaser 


COMPLETE-INFORMATION: FURNISHED-ON- REQUEST 





The Locomobile Co-of America 





New York Bridgeport, Conn. Boston 
Philadelphia San Francisco Chicago 
ees LICENSED UNDER “THE SELDEN PATENT 
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Treat Your Family 
to a case (48 gen- 
erous drinks) of 
this delicious gin- 
ger ale. It will be 
delivered any- 
where east of 
Mississippi River 

: for 


4 $2.50 Per Case 


24 full pint bottles 
48 generous glassfuls. 


West of Mississippi to 
Rocky Mts., $3.00 per 
case. West of Rockies, 
price on application to 


Los Angeles office. 
We Pay Carriage Charges. 
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 & a Club has won fame bry 
preference, even to imported ginger 
ales, because of the spicy goodness 
of its flavor and because of its entire 
freedom from the disagreeable burn- 
ing that follows the use of ordinary 
ginger ales. Made under the super- 
vision of an expert chemist from 
the water of the celebrated Clic- 
quot Club spring plus—the finest 
fresh ginger, the best confectioner’ s 
sugar and citric flavors, Clicquot 
Clubis fine, pure and good all the way 
through, without chemicals or adul- 
terants of anykind. Non-astringent, 
Write for booklet describing the 
and process of manufacture 
Address orders to 


The Clicquot Club Co., Millis, Mass. 

West of Rockies, 

The Clicquot Club Co., Los A 
... 
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SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


No necessity of giving orders for 
stocks in person. Wire or mail 
your orders. “Odd Lot Invest- 
ment” Circular A explains 
trading ona monthly payment 
basis, without margin calls. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


nn af repay t! 
and allow 10 DAYS. Fi EE ‘TRI 
IT ONLY Co —* 
OurunaAcardeas re +i ae fs per 
on highest grade 19) 
FACTORY PRICES te 
a pair of tires trom my , rue 
until you write for < 
and learn our wonders prop 
first sample bicycle 
verywh 

RIDER AGENTS ": “/ 


moncy exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We t 


















wheels, lamps, repairs and al! 
prices. Do not wait; write / mu 
MEAD CYCLE Co, Dept. o. 55. CHICAGO 












Don't sell your Househoki Goods. Ship them at Reduced 
Rates in Through Cars, ave ciding transfer, to and from West 
ern States. Write teday for colored maps and information 
TRANS-CONTINE. NTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
505 Bedford Bidg., Chicago. 
614-29 Broadway, New York 
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| for example. 





| comprise one 





hundred thousand of the books are for 
twenty to one hundred franes—that is, 
from four dollars to twenty dollars— while 
one million one hundred thousand books are 
from one hundred to two hundred francs, 
or from twenty to forty dollars. The limit 
to the deposits in the French savings banks 
is fifteen hundred frances, or three hundred 
dollars, and there are more than a million 
people who keep their accounts at this 
maximum all the time. 

Many Americans say, ‘‘ We cannot save 
because it takes money to get started.” 
No mistaken idea is wider or more costly. 
As frequently pointed out in this depart- 
ment, you can start a savings account in 
many of the great New York banks with 
one dollar. If you happen to live in O e- 
gon or New Mexico it is just as easy, for 
banking by mail is a part of modern finan- 
= machinery. M: iny soldiers and sailors 

1 the United States service not only open 
coemte by mail but send in deposits from 

the ends of the world. Postal savings 
banks will be a great aid to regular sav- 
ing in the United States. 

Despite all the education about banks 
and banking, there are a great many peo- 
ple with a born distrust of banks. ‘* You 
can’t trust any of them,”’ they say. ‘‘ What 
is the good of saving But banks only 
kind of saving institution. 
There are many others in the United States, 
and thus the man or woman who does not 
save has no loophole for excuse. 

Take building and loan associations, 
When properly safeguarded 
they are really a very practical and help- 
ful form of the savings bank. Such states 
as Pennsylvania and Ohio have what may 
be called model laws and restrictions. To- 
day there are 5629 of these associations, 
with a total membership of 1,959,579 peo- 
E The assets of the associations are 

796,000,000. 

Various localities have their distinct 
institutions for savings. The Penny Provi- 
dent Fund of New York City furnishes a 
concrete example. The fund provides 
books and sells stamps in denominations 
from one cent to one dollar. The stamps 
are pasted into the books. When twenty- 
five dollars has been saved in this way the 
saver is advised to start a savings-bank 
account, where his money will begin to 
earn money. The fund pays no interest. 
Once more a twofold good is accom- 
plished, for an incentive is offered to save 
enough to have it make more money. 

The value of saving has been summed 
up well in the following sentence: ‘Save 
surely, steadily and wisely, so as to be 
able to spend judiciously in a time of need 
which will probably be greater than that 
of the present.” 





LORD STRANLEIGH, 
PHILANTHROPIST 


(Continued from Page 5) 


“No swell!” cried the other. ‘‘W hy, I 
heard a person who spoke English say, as 
he pointed you out, that you were Lord 
Stranleigh, and he adde d you were the 
ric hest man in Europe. 

**Oh, I don’t know about the richest, but 
my name happens to be Stranleigh.”’ 

“T didn’t believe about the richest my- 
self. If a man has a little money people 
always call him a millionaire, and generally 
he isn’t; but their calling you a lord inter- 
ested me. I'd never seen a real live lord. I 
thought they didn’t talk to ordinary folks.” 

“My fault,” confessed Stranleigh, “‘lies 
rather in the opposite direction. I’m so 
anxious to talk to people that I sometimes 
find difficulty in getting them to talk 
to me.” 

“Well, I resolved to make a move 
toward you, and then when I got back 
home I’d tell them that I'd talked with a 
genuwine lord.” 

‘*Where is ‘back home’?” 
leigh. 

“IT guess I’d better introduce myself, 
as one good turn deserves another. My 
name’s J. W. Garner. I’m clerk in a rail- 


asked Stran- 


| way freight house in Beloit, Wisconsin. ¥ 


“Ts that a remunerative occupation? 

“T can’t say that it is, although I live 
fairly comfortably, and make enough 
money to come over here without asking 
anybody’s help and take the treatment 
without going on the pauper list. Still, it 
isn’t in a freight house that big money is 
made in the railway business. Some chap 
on Wall Street, that never saw the railroad, 
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BURNHAM& MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES 


10c and 15c Sizes 
Is Really F resh Codfish 
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etically sealed wit or e ri 


Codfish DidiisunSicemnall Fish — Fish a Pal Pree re pee 
many other dainty fish dishes 


be re el t t ule from fresh ; odfish. \\ tever t 
nate, y ein Burnham & Morrill Fi the t fresh Codfish wrt 
Nearly every Grocer ” gl i 
How To Get " at yours aay é ‘ ng g i i 
Burnham & Morrill ' ’ y try I & Morrill Fish Blokes y i, we 
Fish Flakes ee ee koe , thee : 
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BURNHAM & MORRILL COMPANY, Portland, Maine, U.S. A. 


Packers of the Justly Celebrated Paris Sugar Corn 








A low price and a bargain are 

two radically different proposi- 

tions. Kellogg’s—the genuine 

No. 18 fi —Toasted Corn Flakes costs 

on a the dealer more than any of its 
23 imitations. 


Always a 
Bargain, 
Yet Kellogg's is the best bargain in Com 
Flakes from the dealer's standpoint, because 
he can sell it readily at a fair profit. 


Message 


And from the consumer's standpoint, 
there's no comparison. 


The imitators realize the 
inferiority of thew product [ 
and make their prices ac- 


cordingly. 
The Genuine has this Signature 


Me 1 1 llog: 


Made from Selected White Com White Corn 
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Guaranteed fabrics 
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Yes 
right now 
Fven though 
you have ordered 
ar summer outht 
nay want to add to it 
ou see the beautiful 
blue serges; 
iting serges; 
ft-lio ed 
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, ete Se Pee ie so ee 
_ In clothes properly fash- 
ioned from these high-grade 
reliable fabrics you are as 
well dressed as a man can be. 


They are every thread pure 
live-leece wool—the long 
silky fibre; perfectly woven and 
finished; thoroughly shrunken; 
permanently dyed. And they 
hold their shape and style to 
the end This means /asting 
satisfaction. 

We make these fabrics in 
our own mills for merchant- 
tailors thousands of taste- 
Any 
good tailor will get them for you. 

Look for the ““Shackamaxon”’ 
trade-mark on every suit pat- 
tern; and remember: 

If elops 


Shackamaxon any 
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Ten Days’ Free Trial 
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Safety Razor Blades 
w—— RESHARPENED — 
“Good as New — —Many Say Better” 
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| than we clerks can in forty years.’ 


| E. L. Bannerdale, for instance. 


| and it 





“Yes; or lose it,” said Stranleigh. 
“Certainly; he runs that risk, but those 
chaps on the inside don’t lose anything. 
‘“‘Curiously enough,”’ replied Stranleigh, 
“*T was just thinking of him. A great deal 
depends on the point of view in this world, 


lucky you were than Bannerdale.”’ 

“Pshaw!” cried Garner impatiently. 
“‘Bannerdale must be worth sixty million 
if he’s worth a cent.’ 

“I dare say; but look at the unhappy 
man’s position at the present moment. He 
has taken a house in Vienna that occupies a 
city square, and to keep the reporters away 
has garrisoned it as if it were a fortress. 
Every one knows he is stricken with a dan- 
gerous disease and has come to Vienna for 
treatment, and_we all are aware that a man 
in his condition needs quiet and rest; yet 
quiet is the one thing he can’t buy. Stocks 
fluctuate up and down according to the 
rumors coming from that house of death, 
as it probably is, for he has been reported 


| dead several times, and reported conva- 


lescent, and reported incurable—nobody 
except his physician really knows what his 
condition is. To torture a very sick man 


| in this way seems to me abominable.” 


| ference. 


| and believing he 


them,” 


| that would have m 


| the sa 


J. W. Garner shrugged his shoulders. 

“They've got to have the news,” he said, 
“‘and, anyhow, I guess there ain’t much 
sympathy for old Bannerdale in the States. 
He looted too many people when he was 
well, and I expect there’s a feeling of relief 
now that he’s deadly ill. After all, I don’t 
believe his death will make very much dif- 
He’s sure to have things fixed up 
so that if he pegs out affairs will go on 
pretty much as usual. He’s an important 
man, I admit, but he’s only one of a group, 
andthe group won’t let things go tosmash.” 

“Why,” said Stranleigh, ‘‘the very paper 
I handed to you just now says that his 
most intimate friends have turned traitors, 
‘annot recover are buy- 
ing, or selling, or doing something they 
shouldn’t do.’ 

Garner laughed harshly. ‘‘God pity 
he said, ‘ifold Bannerdale gets well.” 

‘** Doesn't the career of a man like Ban- 
nerdale create dissatisfaction and arouse 
envy among the iess fortunate?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I guess not much. 
I never felt envious of anybody, because I 
knew if I got a chance I'd do the same.” 

‘**You never had the chance, then?” 

“Oh, I have had thousands of chances. 
In one way or other I secured information 
ade my fortune had I 
possessed the money to buy at the proper 
time; yes, 
of fortunes with one rich man to back me.” 

“Did you ever try persuading the rich 
man?” 

Lord bless you, yes! but the difficulty 
is to get the start. Nobody will listen un- 
less you've put through a deal that’s been 
successful. You see, everybody's singing 
same song. You can’t meet a man 
who won't agree to make you rich if you'll 
just grubstake him with a few thousand 
dollars.’ 

‘Have you given up hope of finding 
your rich man?” 

“No; I’m at it just now. That’s why I 
scrape d acquaintance with you 

All right, Mr. Garner. You've got me 
persuaded; so here’s your chance at last, 


will make more money on it in ten minutes 


occurred to me how much more | 





that would have made dozens } 


with a man who doesn't care a rap whether | 


he wins or loses 

“Well, sir, that’s the kind of man I’d 
like to do business with. I should hate to 
lose money for anybody, just as I'd hate to 
lose it myself if had some. Now, what I 

wanted that paper of yours for was to see 
whether the stock of the Great South- 
western Short Line had gone up or not. 
Instead of going up, it’s dropped down. If 
I had money I'd put every cent of it there.” 
‘Do you mind telling me why ?’ 
Uh, you want to back out.” 

‘I never back out. I'll give you the 
money now if you’re in doubt. How much? 
A hundred pounds or a thousand?” 

“Well, I guess I don’t want any money 
at all, but I'd like you to take as much 
stock as you care to handle and just hold it 
for a week or two. If my tip isn’t any good 
then you don’t owe me anything. If it is 
good I'm content to take whatever you 
think it’s worth.’ 

‘Well, if you would trust me that far 
it’s funny you won't tell me why you expect 
this stock to rise.” 

‘I don’t mind telling you, but if I were 
you I wouldn’t talk about it. This is the 
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an egg shell home? 


€ Suppose your wife, your mother or sister, left alone in the 
house, should wake up tonight and find a burglar in her room. 


What would she do? 


July 30,1910 


@ Suppose she were left alone, and a tramp, or a drunk or 


vicious person should come to the house and attack her. 


could she do by way of resistance? 
€C Nothing. Absolutely nothing! 
helpless as a little child. 

@ Get her the new “human arsenal”’- 
matic. 
a “human protector” 
form of pocket arm. 


shell 


a time, as fast as you pull the trigger. 
rapid fire gun is until you read ‘“‘Bat"’ 
Tenderfoot's Turn."’ 


the new Savage Auto- 
We call it a pistol, but, in reality, it should be called 

a human protector in the condensed 
It converts your home from a helpless, 
defenseless, egg shell of a place, into an arsenal. 
your wife, mother or sister into an arsenal. 
her able to put upacrack shot’s defense, for any novice can aim 
it as expertly as any crack shot, and it is the quickest pocket 
arm ever built—gets in the first (vital) shot. 

Please send us the name of the’retailer from whom you buy fire arms, 
and we'll have him show you the new Savage Automatic quick. 
today, and take your wife, mother and sister out of their defenseless egg 
and put them into an impregnable arsenal. 

The new Savage Automatic loads ten shots at a time. 


What 


She would be helpless — 


SAVAGE 
RIFLES 


Ask your dealer 
to show you the 
new Savage .22 
calibre repeating 
rifle, 1909 model. 
Price $10.00. Send 
today for free rifle 
book Savage 
Arms Company, 
77 Savage Avenue, 
Utica, New York. 


It converts 
It actually makes 


Do it 





Shoots one at 


You can't realize what this 
Masterson’s book, 
Sent free for your dealer's name on a post card. 


“The 


THE NEW SAVAGE Automatic 
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“The Reeves” Variable Speed Transmission 


Gives a wider range of speed, is more sensitive, costs less 
than the variable speed electric motor, and there is no 
electricity about it 


ain 
ichine, shaft or pulley 


Made in thirteen size 
and in variation trom 
Not experimental 

ands are in use a 
Let us 
Write today for ¢ 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 


practical device, which may be applied to any 


that you want to operate at varying 
to tre ansmit from 2% to 150 horse- 

lto 2to 1 to 10 

has been sold for twelve years 
over the earth. 

about it 

atalogue No. 17. 


and 


tell you a 











Any good traveling man 


can add about $20 a week to his present income 


by calling on dealers with our side-line (a 
nationally-advertised article) during usual spare 
time Those with more time can make more 
money. Write us for particulars. 


The S. Obermayer Co., 672 Evans St., Cincinnati, 0. 


ished ; See Dun or Bradstreet Rating 


Our Package Car Saves 
Money for Retailers 





Columbus, Ind., U.S. A. 
The Consolidated Mfg. Co., 


— 2 Fernwood Ave or 


‘oledo 
L. Gol damith, 204W 16th gt. Distributer for Greater New Y ork 





We Will Sell You at Wholesale 
Agents’ Price, one 


American Motorcycle 


if we haven't an ee in your city bah — 


want I agents and offer the 
nak nereet positionon American Motorcycles 
| American Bicycles Write u 


" pian Motorcycle Co. 
1397 Wells St. 4 Chicago, Ill. 
woven 


Fine Rugs #:::" Old Carpet 
DENWORTH RUG MILL | SEND FOR 
3045-47-49-51 Boudinot St., Phila. || CATALOGUE 


Fine Bath Room Rugs 30x54 $1.25. 30x60 $1. 5¢ 











at factory prices. 






Makes and burns its own g Cost 
per week. Gives 500 car die pe ‘Tig! it 
and casts no shadow, No dirt, grease, 
nor odor. Unequalled for Homes, Stores, 
Hotel Churches, Public Halls, ¢ 
Over 200s tyles. Every lamp w arrant ed 
Agents wanted@ Write for catalog. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th St CANTON, 0. 


PATENTS BOUGHT 


Many deals closed by our clients—one recently for 
$680.000.00— our proof of Patents Chat PROTECT 
1 postage for our 3 books ntors 


R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Div. 35, Washington, D. My ‘to 1869. 
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Concrete Floor Enamel | 


Trus-Con Floor Enamel! stops «h 
ind stain proc ; goons il 


by pping 


Concute Wall Finishes 


Trus-Con Wall Finishes stop 
and 3 gue their t 
“ asia rs. 
aint ed « 

Floor Enamel and Wall Finishes pen 
coat the surface. 
tinishir 1g Cor pote 
we will send fr 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., 401 Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, Mich. 


isting of concrete floors ; is da np-proof 
like surface which resists wear and is 
Supplied in various colors. 
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stains and dampness in concrete walls, 
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Sharp tools in the camp 
Sharp tools in the shop 
Sharp tools at home 


Always assure 
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Ask your dealer, If he can- 


not supply you send direct 


The Carborundum 
Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 
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CARBORUNDUM 
Sharpening Stones 
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| business entirely. 
rest, 


| road that Bannerdale nearly had possession 


of at the time he broke down and his doc- 
tors told him to go to Europe and quit 
He must have absolute 
they said. All right. He goes and 
barricades himself up; then his partners, 
thinking he isn’t going to get well, begin to 
sell and the stock goes down. Now Ban- 
nerdale held an option a mejority 
that stock, an option that doesn't expire 
for another month. He depended on cer- 
tain banks and trust companies and finan- 
cial friends to get him the money, but the 
moment exaggerating newspapers said that 
Bannerdale was a dying man they all 
deserted him, and he couldn't get a cent 
When he actually left for Europe all Ban- 
nerdale stocks dropped six points, and 
the y ‘ve been going down ever since, espe- 
cially when it became known his partners 
were selling. Now I believe Bannerdak 
will get hold of that road, sick or well.” 
“You're betting, then, on Bannerdale’s 
life or death?” 
“Exactly.” 
“You think he is going 
“T do 


nera “ 


e 
on of 


to live? 

He’s a tough nut, is old Ban- 
ale 
Stranleigh rose to his feet. 





‘Very good, Mr. Garner. Tell me ex- 
actly what to do.” 

“You see that place oppos site said 
Garner, pointing toa broker's office on the 


Parkstrass¢ “You go 
over there, and tell them to put you on to 
the chief office in Frankfort by tele 
buy as much stock of the Great 
western Short Line as you care to carry.” 

“Shall 1 do this in my own name 
yours ? , 

‘In your own name, of course 

“Right,” said Stranleigh * Here ij 
and whenever you wish 
on me and give the order 


business side of 
phor e, 
South- 


or in 


my 
me to sel 


Good 


udadress, 
drop in 


allernoo 


Nearly a week passed, but Stranleigh 
saw nothing of his dilapidated client. He 
began to wonder whether the man was a 
swindler of some sort, but for the life of him 
he could not see how Garner was to make 
any money out of the deal Stranleigh had 
put through in his own name. Enlighten- 


ment came to him one morning at break- 


fast when he opened the Paris New York 
Herald. The headlines were sufficient: 


GREATEST 


Bannerd 


COUP OF MODERN TIMES 


ale has never been in Vienna at all 


the reporters have besieged an empty house 


Lord Stranleigh, England's multimillionaire, « 
to Bad 10 geen in 
ho is in disguise, 


his special car to meet 
Banner rdale, V 
Stranleigh willing to back Bannerdale with a hun- 


e38sur 


dred million pounds in hard cash if ne 


Panic and ruin among the anti-Bannerdales 

Great Southwestern Short Line stock jun 
thirty-three points Cable kept 
red-hot offering i innerdale unlimited caj 
ital, but he isn’t taking any 

Believed in Wall Street his illness was a 
bluff. . . . Wall Street says cardia 
trouble impossible, because Bannerdale ha 


no heart. 


Editor's Note-— This is the first of 
Stories of the good intent ung Lord Stran 
leigh. The second will appear in an early nur 


a series of 
nsoftyo 
nber 
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pace. I don’t want my ghost 
about up there unless it 

to you. That is the only fear of 
| ever have or ever had.” 


at me out of 

to be blown 

bye long 

death 
XV 

= IWARD the end of June, as Claymore’s 

new provisional brigade of Sykes’ divi- 
sion, Fitz John Porter’s superb corps 
d'armée, neared the designated rendezvous, 
some particularly dirty veteran regiments, 
bivouacked along the fields, crowded to the 
roadside, fairly writhing in their scorn and 
derision 

‘Fresh fish! Oh-h! Fresh fi-sh!” they 
shoute d “Oh, boys, just see them pretty 
red pants! Mother! Come and _ look. 
Oh, ee. what are they? Sa-ay, would 
you gentlemen kindly tell us poor old 
sodgers what kind ov a hell ov a dress- 
maker cut out them pantalettes? I wish I 
could go out to play with these nice, pe rlite 
litt boy ! Of iildren, why didn't you 
bring your nur with you? 

The "Third marched past the 
jeering veterans ing their teeth, but 
making no effort at retort They knew 
well enough by this time that any attempt 

o rete rt wo uld be worse tha in Use les 

As the head of the column of the k: ighth 
Lancers appeared from the west at the 
forks of the other road the dingy veterans 
fairly danced in ma delight 

‘Excuse us,”’ they simpered, kissing 
dirty ting ertip to the horsemen, 
**ex-cuse U ase, but do tell us how you 
left dear ok i Pi Ay Them rocking 
he ‘ need a le elle new paint where they 
it down, me lord Hey, you ain’t got any 
rec silk ockings we can use for 

Oh, Alonzo, darling, 
me with expensive 


Se doers 
Zouaves 
. grind 


hic 1OUS 
their 


enoo 


cologne 

Colonel | Dragoons, 
being in bl and orange, got off easier, 
though the freshn f their uniforms was 
endously ent but MeDunn’ 
Tenth Flying in brand uni- 
forms, ran the full, fierce fire 

Warren's 
} 


tren 
new 
haff 
matchl brigade followed; 
but the Sixth Lancers had seen service and 
they were not jeered, nor were the Fifth 
and Tenth Zouaves, the First Connecticut 
Heavy Artillery and the Rhode Island 
Batt 


ole 


\ i roop, bridle 

gauntleted hands, lance 

Vide Irom tirrup and elbow loop, 

looked to the left and noticed Warren's 
regiments swinging out across the breezy 

ipland Half an hour later he saw the 

Third Zouave heatfield to the 

left of the on their color front, 
and stack arms 

found a gap in the fence 

ins bun ping and bounc- 

ra potato field; and presently 

nN 4 u shar} ty to the 


road that ran 


road, torm 


straight on for 
until they 
al quartermaster 


hen they 


en- 


wheeled to 
thin belt of 
lendid marl drive 
mpt lawn. Beyond this 
planter’s house of the 
white galleries, 
moke-houses, barr 
rable, and halted, 
) Moving to a point a hi the rear 
ured, and 

sounded 
unburned 
made to 
were stacked, picket 

erected, saber and 
twelve ; of the 
standard carried 


’ sed through a 
tree 
snl ¢ 
ing @ Vast UNnK 
skirted a typical 
better class th its 
blinds, quarter 
uthouses 


hade acToss 4 


green 
s and 
each 


bugles 
indred 


details were 
1 
lance 


tent 


hold the 
ropes fixed, shelter 
bridle hun 
roop carbineers, and the 
Colonel Art tent 
Directly to the right was a 
ity with 
bottom grasses seyond the st 


hill 


ron the 


we ipor 


centle decliv- 
plashing the 
ream a low 
landscape 


« low y 
a Ciear, ream 


green neealing the 
breezy meadow slope, 
went into camp and 
igue parties and grand 
streets were laid 
pitched, tire- 
I'wenty 
tents the 
all the regi- 
ip promptly 


ompany) juaaron 
14 


, sinks dug, shelter tents 
horses picketed 


front of each pile of 


tablished 


nh were es 
mental cavalry 


WaLONnS Came 


and were parked in the n var of the picket 
line for sick horses; the belated and hatec 

sutler of the Righth Lancers drove hastily 
in, deaf to the blandishments of veterans 
along the roadside, who eyed him malevo- 
lently and with every desire to work him 
substantial harm. 

Late in the afternoon there was much 
visiting along the lines and between distant 
camps; the day was cloudless and perfect; 
magnolia and china-berry scented the winds 
which furrowed every grassy hillside; flags 
fluttered, breezy gusts of bugle” music 
incited the birds to rivalry. Peace and 
sunshine lay over all, and there was nothing 
sinister to offend save, far along the horizon, 
the low, unbroken monotone of cannon, 
never louder, never lower, steady, dull, 
interminable; and on the southern horizon 
a single tall cloud slanting a trifle to the 
east, like a silver pillar out of plumb. 

Berkley’s attention was directed to it by 
a suspicious comrade; they both gazed at it 
curiously, listening to the low mutter of the 
cannonade; then Berkley frowned, folded 
both gauntlets, placed them in his belt, 
passed his hand over his freshly-shaven 
chin and, pocketing his cob pipe, sauntered 
forth to visit and gossip with those he knew 
in ot her camps. 

‘Hello, Burgess!’’ he said humorously; 
**how are you making out?’ 

His late valet’s arm twitched instinct- 
ively toward the salute he dared not offer; 
he glanced stealthily right and left before 
answering: 

tei. am doing very well, sir, thank you.”’ 

‘[told you tocut out that ‘ sir, ‘didn’t [?"’ 

‘Yes, sir--beg pardon —— 

Serkley eyed him. ‘‘You’ve got your 
chance,”’ he said ‘Your rank and mine 
are equal. Do you take pleasure in con- 
tinually reminding yourself of your recent 
position of servitude?” 

“Sir? -beg pardon 

“Can't you help it? 

Surgess stood silent, 
he lifted his ugly face and looked hard at 
Berkley. ‘I am not ashamed of having 
erved you. Lam more comfortable under 
orders liked to dress you up. 

I wish to God it was that ws 1y now.” 

‘Don’t you want your indepe ndence?” 

‘My inde spent lence? repeated Burgess 
a ud it more of it when I was looking 
out for you, sir, than I have now in this 
damn regiment - 

‘Well, what did you enlist for?” 

‘You've asked me that many times, sir, 
and [ don’t know. I'd rather be 
around, handy-like —— 

‘You'll get killed some day, 
know it?” 

No, sir. I guess 
always did.” 
How the devil can I prevent one of 
those big shells from knecking you off your 
horse?” 
Burgess, 


Is it born in you?” 
considering, then 


” 


don’t you 


you'll look out for me. 
\ u 


patient, undisturbed, let the 
tion go with a slight smile 
What a jackass you are!” said Berk- 
ley irritably; ‘‘here’s a dollar to get some 
pie. And if you can cheat that cursed 
sutler do it.” 

He himself purchased two big pies from 
the sutler after an angry haggle in which 
he was easily worsted, and he munched 
away contentedly as he walked toward the 
ines of the Third Zouaves, his spurs and 
igling, Burgess following respect- 
heel, ‘‘ Hello, Steve!"’ he called 
out toa sunburned young Zouave who was 
drying his freshly-washed turban in the hill 
breeze. ‘I always heard you fellows wore 
nfants’ underclothes, but I never believed 

before.” 

‘That's my 
torted Stephen, 


que 


saber ] 
fully at 


turban, you idiot!"’ re- 
turning red as several of 
MeDunn’'s artillerymen began to laugh 
But he came over and shook hands and 
aCCe —— a big piece of pie without further 
resentment. fi llo, Burge ss!"’ he added 

* How do you do, sir? 

‘That damned Dutch sutler of ours,” 
commented Berkley, ‘‘ puts clay in his pie- 
crust. We'll certainly have to fix him 
before long. How are you, Steve, any- 
way — 

: Bot h socks full of tallow, otherwise I'm 
feeling fine,’’ said the boy. ‘‘ Did you hear 
those dirty Bucktail veterans back there 
poking fun at us? Well, we 
‘em nowadays, but the Zouaves are get- 
ting fearfully sick of it; and if we don’t go 
nto battle pretty soon there'll be a pri- 
vate war on’’-he winked—‘‘with those 
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The Trigger Controlled Repeater 


This new Winchester is allthat the big game hunter’s 
heart could desire. It is reloaded by recoil, and has 
a detachable magazine which enables it to be fired 
a series of shots with great ease and rapidity without 
the sacrifice of accuracy. Although the cartridge it 
handles hits a harder blow than the .30 U. S. Army, 
it is compact and light to carry. In the sureness, 
strength and simplicity of its action, and in its hitting 
power, no other recoil operated rifle approaches it. 


Send to the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, Conn., 
for circular describing this new rifle which has strength and power plus. 
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Ou Can 


Have 
Summer 


Comfort 


by avoiding meats and greasy 
foods—heat producers— in 





hot weather. 

Summer eating may be 
confined to such appetizing 
and nutritious articles as will 
best sustain bodily activity 
yet keep internal body heat 
at the minimum. 


The real secret of Summer 
comfort is in right food, and 
many ills may be avoided by 
its wise selection. 


Grape-Nuts 


is a partially pre-digested food, 
scientifically made— quickly 
and easily assimilated—does 
not tax the digestive organs 
unduly, thus relieving the 
system of unnecessary, heat- 
producing work. 

Grape-Nuts contains the 


nutritive principles of wheat 





barley in concentrated 
form, including the “vital 
phosphates” (grown in the 


and 


grains) for the natural and 
constant repair of the tissues. 
It is almost wholly nutriment; 
there being only about 2 parts 
waste in 100 parts of the 
food —an ideal hot weather 
food for body and brain. 


Try this com mon-sense 
breakfast : 

Some Fnuit 

Grape-Nuts with cream 
’ Soft boiled egg 

Slice of crisp toast 

Cup of well-made Postum 

That's enough! 

It's surprising how well- 
fed, cool and comfortable one 
can be on such a simple, 
wholesome meal. 


“There’s a Reason” 





Cereal Company, Lt 
Mich., U.S. A 








Battle Creek 











Pennsylvanians, you bet 
the lancers will be in it, too.” 





After all,’”’ Berkley said,‘ these veterans 
have a right to jeer at us. They've 

"and now they hether they'll 
fightorrunaway. It’s more than we kt 


so tar os 
‘Well, I tell you,” 
didly, ‘there's no chance of 


A fellow can’ 





t skeda 


Besides, P} lI 


away 





father’s looking at him 
don’t know how it is, but I'm not very 
much afraid, not as much as | thought 
I'd be.” 

Berkley looked at him curiously Have 


you been much under fire 

‘Only thataffairat the Blue Bridge you 
know yourself how it was After the first 
shell had made me rather sick at my ston 
ach I was all right -except that I hated to 
see Father sitting up there on his horse while 
we were ali lying snug in the wheat 
How did you feel when the big shells came 
over?” 
‘**Bad,”’ said Berkley briefly 


Sick ?’ 
** Worse 
“I don’t see why you should feel queer, 
after that bully thing you did with 
cort ; 
‘Oh!” cut in Berkley savagely, ‘I'm 
sick of hearing about it If you all knew 
that cared to realize what | wa 
doing you'd let up or that « pisode 

stk phe n laughed l hope our boys get 
seared in the Hello, 


*sa friend of yours, I believe 


l was too 


same Way 
here 
They turned to encounter Cassor Lhe 


big dragoon, arm in arm with the artillery 
man, Arthur Wye 

Give us some pie, you son of a gun! 
they suggested unceremoniously and 
when supplied and munching, they all 
locked arms and trolled out acro the 
grass toward the hill where already, dark 


against the blinding blue, hundreds of idk 


soldiers had gathered to sit on the turf and 
stare at the tall cloud on the horizon or 
watch the signal officer on the higher hill 
beyond, seated at his telescope while, beside 
him, a soldier sw-eng dirty square flays u 
the wind 

As they arrived on the crest a quicl 
exclamation escaped them; for there, be 
fore them, mile on mile, lay the armed 
host of which their regiments were tiny por 
Lio! 

Lord!” said Stephen ir a low, surprised 
voice, “did you fellows kr that the 
Whole army was near here 


Not _ 
bound out across the 
river, swamp, Ww 
believe it 


to see an entire army 


said Berkley, gazing spell 
rolling panorama of 
and fields I don't 
very often, either — the 
all at once, 


What a lot 


occurs 
chance 
encamped right at your feet 
of people and animals!”’ 

‘I hey sat down enjoyin 
their pie, eyes wandering wonderingly over 
the magic landscape Here and there a 
marquee marked some general's head 
quarters, but except for these there were no 
shelter tent ight, and not so 


tents save 


many of these because many divisions had 
bivouacked and others were in cantor 

ments where the white cupola of som 
house glimmered or the thin spire of 


church pierced green trees 

Here and there they noted and pointed 
out to each other roads over which cavalry 
moved or long wagon trains crept Down 
along the swamps that edged the river they 
could see soldiers building a corduroy road, 
repairing bridges, digging ditches and, in 
one spot, erecting a fort 

“Well,” said Casson, whose regiment, 
dismounted, had muddy appren- 
ticeship along the York River, ‘if they're 
going to begin that kind of thing again I'd 
rather be at home laying gas-pipes on 
Broadway.” 

‘What 
Stephen 

** That road-making, 
that fixing up forts for big guns that no 
body has a chance to fire because the Johr 
nies get out just when everything's ready 
to blow 'em into the Union again. A-h! 
he added in disgust, *‘ didn’t we have a dos« 
of that at Yorktown and Williamsbur; 
Why doesn’t Little Mae start‘us hell-bent 
for Richmond and let us catch ‘em on the 
jump?” 

For a while, their mouths full of pie, the 
soldiers, with the exception of Berk Vy, crit- 
icised their commander-in-chief 
their corps commanders and every officer 
down to their particular corporals 

What's your Colonel anyway 
inquired Casson, turning to Berkley 
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It always opens fresh and pure; and 
full of appetizing flavo Dhe oftener 
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MYSTERIES OF 
THE LAW 


(Continued from Page 11) 


| affording opportunities of contradicting a 


great part, if not all, those circumstances. 

Greenleaf says in a note: 

“Perhaps strong circumstantial evi- 
dence, in cases of crimes committed for the 
most part in secret, is the most satisfactory 
of any from which to draw the conclusion 
of guilt; for men may be seduced to per- 
jury by many base motives, to which the 
secret nature of the offense may sometimes 
afford a temptation; but it can scarcely 
happen that many circumstances, espe- 
cially if they be such over which the accuser 
could have no control, forming all together 
the links of a transaction, should all unfor- 
tunately concur to fix the presumption of 
guilt on an individual; and yet such a con- 


_clusion be erroneous.” 


This question must always remzin an 
open one. It is true that if courts and 


| juries were permitted to come to a conclu- 
| sion as to the guilt of one charged with a 
| crime, merely from a great mass of circum- 
| stantial evidence, without submitting it to 
| proper tests, innocent persons might be im- 


It is the tests which the law em- 
The formula into 


periled. 
ploys that insure safety. 


| which the law fits its circumstantial evi- 


dence is cone ‘isely stated by Judge Chris- 
tian in Dean’s case. (32 Grat. Va. 912. 
The criminal agent having been indicated 


| by one of these invariable clews always to 


be found, the law’s investigation follows 
after that in an established and orderly 
formula —namely, it takes up a careful ex- 
amination of all the circumstances of time, 
place, motive, means, opportunity and 


| conduct. 


“When all the circumstances of time, 


| place, motive, means, opportunity and con- 


duct concur in pointing out the accused as 


the perpetrator of the crime, it must pro- 


duce a moral if not absolute certainty of 
his guilt.’ 


Now, having been sorted by the rules of 
evidence and fitted into this formula, the 
circumstances in every case will have 
attained to a certain completeness and 
entirety. They will be in proper sequence 


| and will form a theory of guilt that may be 


subject to a final test. This test is the 
crucial one upon which the law ultimately 
depends in every criminal case. If the 
theory of guilt, established by the cireum 
stantial evidence, in proper sequence, with- 
stands this test at all points, its correctness 
is morally certain. If it breaks down at 
any point under this test the law discards 
the theory of guilt, gives the accused the 
benefit of the doubt and releases him. 

This test is, briefly, that the theory of 
the prisoner’s guilt, as established by the 
circumstantial evidence, must be incon- 
sistent with any reasonable hypothesis of 
innocence. 


“In order to justify the inference of legal 
guilt from circumstantial evidence, the ex- 
istence of the inculpatory facts must be 
absolutely incompatible with the innocence 
of the accused, and incapable of explana- 
tion upon any other reasonable hypothesis 
than that of his guilt.” 


The circumstantial evidence in a crimi- 
nal case must form an order of events in a 
complete, connected sequence. When it 
does this it presents a theory of guilt. 
When this theory of guilt is thus con- 
structed, if the accused, or his counsel, or 


| any member of the jury, or the presiding 


judge can imagine a reasonable theory of 
innocence in accord with these circum- 
stances, the accused must be acquitted. 

* Every man charged with a crime is pre- 
sumed to be innocent. The state must 
construct its theory of guilt, and if the 
accused, assailing this theory at every 
point, can show it to be inconsistent at any 
point with a reasonable hypothesis of his 
innocence, he cannot be punished. It is 
ipparent that if any theory of guilt, sup- 
ported by circumstantial evidence, can 
resist this drastic test, it must be very 
lose to a mathematical demonstration. 
It is not likely that one will be innocent 
when, by a series of established events fol- 
lowing in perfect sequence, his guilt is so 
certainly demonstrated that no man can 
imagine a reasonable theory of his inno- 
cence that will be consistent with these 
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This test will not always preclude errors; 
it may sometimes a ht the pun ishment 


of innocent men. All human devices are 
necessarily imperfect. It is impossible for 
the human mind to guard against every 
error. But, for that reason, men do not 
despair. They bring to the conduct of 
their institutions the best wisdom that 
they possess. And by the application of 


this test to innumerable cases they have 
come to rely on it, as the chemist has come 
to rely on his litmus-paper test for acid 

The law has no particular difficulty in 
arriv ing at the accused's guilt or innocence 
after it has before it the circumstantial evi- 
dence said to connect him with the crime 
It follows its own methods in the investi- 
gation. It proceeds in a certain order, 
after certain rules 

But there are no rules by which the first 
clew is obtained. It as has 
pointed out in these example cases, in a 
thousand ways. 

It is hardly a caprice of fertune. 
authorities have said: 


arises, been 


The 


“The criminal stands in the position of 
a country which has a coast line of indefi- 
nite extent, compelled to me et an adversary 
whose powerful and vigilant fleet command 
the seas. There is this distinction, how- 


ever, between the cases. The coast line 
may be broken without ruin, but not so 
the line of a criminal’s defense. A single 
false position in his plans—such, for in- 
stance, as the omission to wash off a blood 
stain; the leaving a letter ora paper, dis- 
closing ee in the room; the forget- 
ting that snow was on the ground, by 
which foc tprints could be tracked; over 





industry in setting up a sham def 
sud jen forgetfulness in answerin g toa re: al, 
not feigned, name—is destruct 


And yet this is the necessity of all who seek 





and ion. 


to cover up guilt. They are acting a part 
which, to be perfectly acted, requires per- 
fect skill, nih se composure, perfect fore- 
sight, perfect powers of self-transposition. 


Now we all know how impossible it is for 
even the most consummate actor to be 
true umed character for an hour, 
and tension of the stage. 
juired of a criminal constantly, 
in the lass of home as well as in the 
excitement of public observation, in his 
chamber as well as in the courthouse.” 


» to an as 
this under the 
Yet this is re 


itude 


Sometimes, however, the agencies that 
the criminal are so remote from 
anything that he could naturally foresee 
as to render all ordinary precaution on his 
part wholly futile. He could plan a crime 
with skill, carry it out without accident, 
and maintain the secret with equanimity, 
and at the same time some extraordinary 
agencies might destroy him. 


disclose 


‘Ac ase in polat ts the it of State vs. Wa rd. 

1 Ver. 154. ] 

.* the night of January 27, 1886, some | 

buildings belonging to one Foster were | 
burned. It was thought that Foster him- 
self had set fire to the buildings in order to 
obtain the insurance money. This —— 
sion might never have been removed had 
it not been for a fact so ee iry as 


to be almost beyond belie 


A very short time afte a burning some 
one set out to jor irney from St. Johnsbury 
to Mr. Foster’s reside nce, The horse 


driven was from a public stable in this 
place; it had never been over the route, 
far as the owners knew. To the astonish 
ment of the person who was driving, this 
horse after setting out from St. Johnsbury 
began of itself to make the proper turns in 
the road leading to Mr. Foster’s residence. 
The driver permitted the horse to choose 
its own course without any guidance. It 
made all the turns leadin ie to Foster’s until 
it came to a certain road, when, instead of 
keeping on the straight road, it turned up a 
hill in the direction of the burned buildings! 

The driver of the horse was astonished. 
He returned and inquired of the owner. It 
was shown that the horse had never been 
over the ground. No one could account 
for the horse’s conduct, until 
remembered that on the night of the fire 
a man by the name of Ward had come to 
this stable and hired this horse. 

This was the first clew connecting Ward 
with the burning of the buildings. It 
afterward shown that he had reason to be 
oe with Foster, and had burned the 
buildings in the hope that Foster would be 
charged with it. He had gone to the st: able 


sO 


some one 


was 


at this remote place, hired the horse and 
driven it on this night ag to the place 
where the buildings were burned. The 
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horse had remembered the route, and when 
it had set out on that road again it had 
known the proper turns to make. 

The court, in its opinion, said: 

‘The testimony tended to show that the 
horse had the habit of turning into prermises 
and roads where he had before been driven, 
and every one familiar with horses is aware 
of their constant habit and custom in that 
respect, so much so that they can often 
be trusted to go without drivers in such 
places. We think the testimony had a ten- 
dency to create in the mind a persuasion 
that the horse had bee on there before, to 
render that fact evident. 


Here the criminal was ruined by a horse’s 


memory! The incident does not stand 
alone. 
The court, in the case of the State vs. 


Hunter made a similar comment: 

““Among many instances, Lord Camp- 
bell, in his Life of Sir Thomas More (Lives 
of the Lord Chancellors, 37), quotes that 
of the beggarwoman’s little dog which, hav- 
ing been bought by his wife of a thief, the 
Lord Chancellor allowed the beggarwoman 
to prove her property by the dog’s recog- 
nition of her. Then there is the classical 
incident of Uh on his return from his 
memorable wanderings, being recognized 
by his dog Argos, who died from joy, whe n 
his family and his followers knew him not.” 


These cases shew the infinite variety of 
incidents that serve to indicate the crimi- 
nal when a crime has been perpetrated in 
secret. They indicate the innumerable 
thread ends that remain when en- 
deavors to cut an event out of its relation 
to every other event. They serve to sus- 
tain that profound statement of Greenleaf: 


supra, 


sses, 


one 


in the actual oecur- 
rences of human life, nothing is incon- 
sistent. Every event which actually 
transpires has its appropriate relation and 
place in the vast complication of cireum- 
stances of which the affairs of men consist; 
it owes its origin to those which have 
preceded it; it is intimates connected 


“Tt is also true that, 


with all others which occur at the same 
time and place, and often those of remote 
regions; and, in its turn, it gives birth toa 


thousand others which succeed. In all this 
there is perfect harmony.” 

Darwin and Haeckel were of the opinion 
might formulate a natural law by 
the examination of a great number of cases. 

were correct in this opinion, then 
nelusion that man can entirely 
val a crime perpetrated in secret ought 
to be justified. 

But when one pronounces this conclu- 
sion the question arises, Why is it that 
secret crimes are never discovered and some 
criminal mysteries never solved? It is a 
pertinent query and presses for an answer. 
The reply is that such cases have not been 
thoroughly and intelligently investigated. 
It is not merely rhetoric, that as the painter 
signs his canvas with his own peculiar mark, 

o does the criminal sign his crime. The 
of the craftsman is invariably there; 
s only to go carefully 
with a glass. 


that one 


If they 
the ce no 


conce 


some 


mark 
find it one ha 


ver the canva 





It may as well be admitted that our 
machinery for the purpose of investigating 
crimes is not of the highest order. Such 
! ‘Ss, under the present concuct ol our 
institutions, are not attractive. The com 
pe itions to be had in such a field are 
meager, and no one of the lures that entice 
re 1 other departments of research lie 


. — . » 
» not found the hidden secrets of 


Nature to be 


wholly beyond us; some of 

these we have discovered Ve have not 
found the mysteries of the heavens above 
nor the earth beneath to be completely 
hidde some facts with respect to them 
we have come dimly to understand by 
patient, tireless, inte lligent research. If 
have got at these obscure secrets, of 
which we had searcely a clew, how much 


ss) re: 
a ike investl- 


any 


certain is it that with 
ld 
Aad 
in mysteries 

to the 
anything 

intelligent 


gation we wot easily solve one of 
these hum; 
If we brought 


human problems 


earning, 


solution of 
like the si 
methods, the 


ime 


the same 


sume patient, searching inquiry that we 
bring to the solution of the problems of 
Nature, not one of these so called mysteries 
would remain The wonder is with the 
methods we do employ not that some of 
these problems remain unsolved, but that 
we solve so many of them. 

Editor's Note -- This is the fourth of Mr. Post's 
erie f nthe Mysteries of the Law. The 
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Woodbury 
Devoted His 
Entire Life To 
The Skin And 
Its Needs. 


The one thing every one wants, both 
men and women, perhaps more than any 
other one thing in the world, is a clear, 
good skin. Without it, every thing is in 
a measure spoiled. ji 

Every day the conditions of city life are 
increasing the number of complexions that 
are not good. Soot and dirt, bad air 
in cars and public places; the stress and 
strain and higher living, show their effect 
on the skin. Increasing numbers of sal 
low, harsh, as well as rough a 
skins are the result. 
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Re-supplies what is exhausted 
from the skin 

For thirty years Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap has been used by thousands for the 
skin. John H. Woodbury realized that 
successes are made by specialists, and he 
devoted his entire life to the skin and its 
needs. His soap re-supplies what is ex- 
hausted from the skin by the conditions 
we now live under. The feeling it gi 
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the skin at its first use is a promise 
of what its steady use does. 
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are 


7 he blood supply in the nose is c 
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‘Then when the heat has expanded the pores of 
your skin, rub in agood lather of Woodbury’s Facial 
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| his wife’s face. 
| She spoke without interest. 
| we can’t do no wuss.” 


| let’s ——” 
| came out bluntly. 


| looking straight into the fire. 
hungry, 
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“Glad to git ‘’quainted.” Kate wel- 
comed Ole Reliable without enthusiasm or 
protest. 

Zack sat down. He said nothing; Kate 
said nothing; Harvey said nothing. 

After a while Harvey’s spirits seemed 
to rise. ‘“‘Kate, Zack was tellin’ me dat 
times was a heap better in de bottom.” 
With a nod he indicated that vague delta 
country to the north. Kate did not lift 
her eyes; however good the times might 
up yonder”’ was utterly beyond their 


“*De gent’man what Zack lives wid wants 
a lot o’ families; maybe us could go?” 

Kate glanced quic kly at the door, and 
lowered her voice. “‘Is Uncle Zack a’ticer?”’ 

“*No, not reg’lar; he jes come down here 
to git some hands.” 

Harvey spoke guardedly and watched 
“’Tain’t nothin’ to me.” 
“Stay or go; 


“Git us a little sumpin’ to eat an’— 
Harvey hesitated, but Kate 


“‘Sumpin’ to eat? Whar from?” 
Then Harvey remembered. Zack felt 
the embarrassment. “I ain’t hongry,’”’ he 


| insisted. 


,”’ said Kate, with her hands folded, 
“Ain’t you 


“Tis 


Harvey?” 

“I’m hongry ‘cordin’ to my supper 
don’t want nuthin’ tonight.” 

Zack straightened up. 
some provisions out here?” 

‘“*Dere’s a store down at de bridge, but 
it’s shut,”” answered Harvey. 

“Harvey, you go ‘long an’ show him’ 
a suggestion that Harvey was too ashamed 
to urge, and too hungry to decline. 

Ole Reliable began to swell up and puff 
with importance. ‘‘What does you-all 
want?” 

“Meat an’ meal an’ molasses an’ coal- 
oil an’ salt Kate was afraid to scare 
him off and yet more afraid she might not 
ask enough 

‘“*Let’s walk, Harvey,” said Zack. ‘“* We’s 
burnin’ daylight.” 

Kate got the jug and the basket, then 
stood in the doorway straightening up her 
wig until the two men disappeared down 
the hill. Harvey led the way and kept in 
advance; he had no tongue to talk. Just 
beyond the bridge was a shanty store which 
Zack hadn't noticed when he came out. 
Harvey stepped | up on the shaky gallery 
and hesitated. ‘You knock,” said Zack; 
*‘you knows him.” Harvey rapped on the 
door, once, twice, then louder. 

‘*Who’sthere?” asleepy voice demanded. 

“It’s me, Harvey Skidmore.’ 

“What do you want this time o’ night?” 

se provisions, please, suh.” 

‘an't give you any thing more until you 
pay your account. 

‘Tell him we got cash money,” whis- 
pered Zack; ‘I lay he’ll wake up when he 
hear dat.” 

“*We got cash money,” 
like a parrot. 

““Wait a minute.” They heard the tread 
of bare feet and a chink of light shot out 
from under the door. The bar dropped and 
a half-clad white man beckoned them in. 

‘What will you have, Uncle Skidmore?” 

“Meat, meal, molasses, coal-oil and 
salt.” It was the regular formula, easy to 
| remember and not difficult to say. 

Simpson produced the packages in one, 
two, three order, ready weighed and tied, 
poured the oil and molasses; then held out 
his hand. ‘“‘ Dollar-eighty.”’ 

Zack strode airily up and down. ‘‘ What's 
dat candy wuth?”’ pointing to a bucket full 
of striped marbles. 

“Twenty cents a pound.” 

“Chuck in a pound an’ make it two dol- 
lars, even money. Is you got any coffee?” 

Harvey opened his eyes wider while Zack 
bought sardines, salmon, cove oysters, 
crackers, gingersnaps~-samples of every- 
thing that Simpson had. The bill came to 
four dollars and thirty-five cents. Zack 
nonchalantly tendered his twenty, being 

careful to exhibit the othe 4rtwenty. “ Dat’s 
de ieast change I got. 

Simpson fixed his diluted blue eyes upon 
this negro with the tan overcoat and money 
to burn. 

“TT ain’t got that much change.”” He 
went to the rear room, searched through 
some empty cans and came bac k. “Here's 
eleven dol lars; that’s all I got.’ 


“Kin we buy 


, 


Harvey repeated 


” 


Harvey looked beseechingly at Zack. 
Zack tilted his hat rakishly. ‘‘Dat’s all 
right, mister; we'll come back tomorrer an’ 
git de balance.” 

“T won’t be here tomorrow; 
to town. How’ll we fix it?” 
dreaded to lose so good a sale. 


I’m going 


Ole Reliable couldn’t afford to be short: | 


“Harvey, you kin take it out in trade; 
you’s a good frien’ o’ mine.” 

Zack picked up the basket, leaving the 
jug and oil for Harvey. They came in 
gloom, but they returned in joy; they had 
left Kate in silence, they hailed her again 
with song. And when Kate looked into 
that basket she felt that she had the world 
by the tail, with a downhill pull. A single 
jerk set her wig on straight, she showed her 
teeth and opened her chatterbox. With 
ach surprise that came from the basket 
she laughed. ‘Jes like Santa Claus. 
Harvey, fill dat lamp so I kin see real good.” 


Zack placed the lamp grandly in the | 


middle of the table. What matter if it did 
smoke and did smell? Nobody cared. 

Kate rose up and announced, ‘‘ Now den, 
I’m gwine to walk about some, lak a roarin’ 
lion seekin’ dat I may devour.’ 

They ate supper out of cups and cans, 
bags and bundles, and they had joy with it. 


Having eaten recently Zack got through | 
That left his mouth free to brag | 
*‘Cunnel sho do take | 


first. 
about the Colonel. 
keer o’ his tenants—don’t begrudge ’em 
nuthin’. Dey has mo’ in deir cabins dan 
you-all got in dese stores, which ain’t sayin’ 
much. Dat’s how come he got so many 
niggers. Dis year dey is clearin’ up new 
groun’, an’ he wants forty families—maybe 
fifty ora hundred. What he wants he gits 
you hear me!” 

Zack’s voice mounted to a dangerous 
pitch. He rose and made gestures. 

Harvey pushed back his chair and gazed; 
the fire glinted on his grizzled beard. ‘I 
reckin every nigger in twenty miles wants 
to go whar he kin make a livin’. Some o’ 
de white folks says, ‘Let de niggers go, 
"cause we can’t feed ’em.” Some of ’em 
says, ‘We got to feed "em—we got to hold 
niggers an’ learn how to fight de boll- 
weevils.’ While de white folks is disputin’ 
de niggers ain't doin’ nuthin’.” 

Zack sniffed the argument from afar; he 
sparred for an opening and plunged in. 
“Upin de bottom you'll git so busy pic kin’ 
cotton an’ buyin’ things from de sto’ you 
won't hab no chance to do nuthin’. One 
ole triflin’ nigger cleared ‘leben hundred 
dollars las’ year.’ 

Harvey edged away from the table and 
maneuvered into a strategic position; then 
he and Zack went at it. 

Kate busied herself laying Zack’s pallet 
on the floor in the back room. ‘“Any- 
thing’ll do me,”’ he remarked; ‘‘I’m that 
tired I kin sleep on a clo’esline an’ kiver 
wid a step-ladder.” 

At the first peep of day Harvey turned 

chunked up the fire and filled the 
kettle. Zack rolled over for another nap 
and made no effort to move. Kate came 
softly and closed the middle door. Pres- 
ently he heard voices at the front step 
three white men on horses. He tiptoed to 
the window. One of the men was saying 
to Harvey, “‘Mr. Barker saw him on the 
bridge last night; tall black fellow with a 
tan overcoat and felt hat.’’ 

Harvey shook his head and his mind 
acted like a flash. Without answering the 
question he put one. 
Mr. Simpson?” 

“His store’s shut up; he’s gone.” The 
man pulled aside his coat and exhibited a 
badge. ‘‘We are United States detectives; 
the Government wants him.” 

“De Guv’ment!” Harvey.gasped. A 
constable could be bought off, folks might 
wriggle out of a cotehouse serape; but 
when the Government got after a nigger he 
might just as well hold up his hands. 

“Yes, the United States Government; 
there’s a big reward for him. I would give 
you fifty dollars for information leading to 
his capture.” 

“Tf I see ’im I’ll sho tell you; sho will. 
Dese stray niggers gits us into a heap o’ 
trouble.” 

The officers rode on. Reid laughed. “I 
say, Mac, if you want to scare a country 
nigger just mention ‘Government.’” 

“*Skeerin’ an’ tellin’ is different 
served the local officer. 

Harvey watched the officers until they 
were gone. 


ob- 


Simpson | 


“Did you-all ask 


Zack’s confidence grew as their 
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backs vanished. Harvey went into the 
house with a serious ee “Zack, dese 
white folks i is sicked de Guv’ment on labor 
agents.’ 

Zack calmly relighted 
night’s cigar. ‘“‘Huh! 
shucks to de Cunnel.”’ 

For three nights Ole Reliable and Harvey 
dodged around from cabin to cabin, talking 
hog and hominy to the negroes—‘‘ bale to 
the acre in the bottom.’’ There was 
scarcely a family in the ne ighborhood that 
Was not anxious to move, but complained 
that they were too poor. 

Zack made a ten-strike as Moses point- 
ing to the promised land. If he had been 
careful he a have got away with his 
bunch in spite of a hostile Government; 
but he went to a meeting of the lodge wear- 
ing his tz an coat and fe It h at. Harvey pro- 
tested. ‘Dat overcoat an’ hat is what dey 
seeks you by.” 

“Can't hepit. Cunnel would be ashamed 
fer me to go among dese people wid a ole 
raggedy overcoat. He don’t ‘low his ten- 
ants to wear nuthin’ but good clo’es.” 

With splendid generosity Zack paid Sam 
Kane twenty dollars for a yearling to feed 
the special meeting. ‘‘Got to hab plenty 
to eat, an’ miracles is gone out o’ style 

Word-o’-mouth men spread the joyful 
news, and Sam proved it by exhibiting a 
banknote. Every member came, singly 
and on foot, because so many mules would 
attract attention. Harvey got nervous. 
““*Mong all dese niggers dere’s sho to be a 
blabber.”’ 

Zack laughed. ‘‘De bigger de covey de 
mo’ birds we'll git.” 

He made the speech of his life with that 
seductive overcoat lying on the table in 
full view. Even the conservative Harvey 
felt jubilant when they got home and no- 
body had bothered them. ‘“ Mo’ niggers is 
goin’ dan de steam cars kin tote.” 

The bother came that night, and it came 
without warning. Six men, possibly eight 
it was hard to tell in the dark —rode noise- 
lessly through a skirt of woods in the rear 
of Harvey's house. Two other horsemen 
stood guard in the public road near the 
bridge. 

Reid was talking to young Henry Law- 
rence, who rode at the head of the posse. 
“Yes, Mr. Lawrence, we got a straight tip 
that Harvey Skidmore is hiding the coun- 
terfeiter. He passed a twenty-dollar bill 
on Simpson and another one on a negro 
named Sam Kane. Both of them turned 
up at the bank. Skidmore was seen with 
him both times. The fellow pretends to 
be a labor agent and Skidmore has been 
piloting him around at night. That’s why 
you don’t know anything about it.” 

“T don’t believe Unc ‘ Harvey 
hide a criminal. He has been 
father for nearly fifty years.” 

The detective shrugged his shoulders 
and Lawrence led them into a bridle-path 
that turned up the hill. ‘There’s the 
house,” he said. Reid and Lawrence rode 
straight to the front; the others separated 
and surrounded it. 


the stump of last 
Guv’ment ain't 








would 


with my 


Kate had just put out her light; Zack on 
his pallet and Harvey in the bed were still 
talking over the lodge meeting. 

A horse neighed. ‘‘ What's dat?’ Kate 
Sat up. 

“*Nothin’ but a stray hoss.”’ 

“No, ‘tain’t. I hears a lot of ’em.”’ 

Harvey jumped up and ran to the win- 
dow. “Sh! Sh! Dere’s a lot o’ men on 
hosses —’ bout fifty. Git dressed, Zack.’ 

Zack scrambled to his feet and stood in 
the middle of the floor. ‘Got my bizness 
in a jam,” he remarked. 

A call came from outside. “Uncle 
Harvey !— Skidmore!” 

‘Dat’s Mr. Henry Lawrence.”’ Harvey’ 


voice showed his intense relief; no harm 
would be done him. 
“Yas,Suh; yas, suh, 
minute.” 
“We are looking 


‘Dressy Jack.’ Is he 


Mr. Henry, 


Walt 2 


for a man named 
in your house?” 


teid spoke more peremptorily “Oper 
the door —-we want to see for oursely , 
** All right, suh.”’ 


Zack stood paralyzed and Harvey had 
already started to open the door. Kate 
grabbed him. “Tell ’em we got a sick 
woman in here my sister an’ please 


don’t make so much fuss. Ask ’em to wait 
a minute till I strike a match an’ put on 
some clo’es.” 

Harvey fumbled at the door and par- 
leyed with the men. Kate tlew about the 


room. ‘Here, Uncle Zack, put on dis wig; 
git in dat bed.”” She snate hed up his tan 
coat and hat, and stuffed them under the 
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mattress. Then she lifted the baby, hid 
Zack’s shoes and valise in the cradle and 
put the baby on top of them. Kate 
smoothed her wig around Zack’s face and 
tucked the bede lothe »s under his chin. ‘Lie 
jes still as you kin.’ 

When Harvey opened the door, and two 
men came in, they found Kate lighting a 
lamp and turning up the wick. ‘Good 
evenin’, Mr. Henry; is yo’ pa well?” Her 
voice betrayed no excitement. 

Henry Lawrence was kind and apolo- 
gctic. ‘‘Uncle Harvey, these gentlemen 

re Government detectives, and they want 
to look in your house for a counterfeiter.”’ 

“County what? Lord, Mr. Henry, you 
know I ain’t got nuthin’ like dat in here.” 

‘*Who is that in the bed?”’ Reid pointed 
with his whip to Ole Reliable. 


‘Dat’s Kate’s sister what’s got de new- | 
ple ase, suh, don’t hole dat do’ so | 


— y 
wide open. Kate lifted the light so that 
Reid could see the sick woman. 


Reid turned and strode into the back | 


What's that?” 
on dat quilt 


room. ‘Bring that lamp. 

“‘Harvey’s been slee ppin’ 
while my sister is sick.’ 

Henry Lawrence closed the door so the 
c cold wind would not blow upon the woman. 

‘Is she very sick?”’ 

*‘Tol’ab le bad off.’ 

“Have you had the doctor? 

“No, suh; we ain’t got no money. 

‘*Father will come over tomorrow morn- 
ing.” He slipped the old man a dollar. 
: Y ou may need that,’’ he whispered. 

‘Thankee, Mister Henry.” 

Reid searched the house rapidly, then 
stepped out on the gallery and called to 
Mr. Lawrence. ‘He's made his getaway, 
or we had the wrong tip. Let’s put the 
blocks to that old man and make him tell.” 

““Couldn’t get anything out of him to- 
night. You have got him too badly scared. 
Father is coming over here tomorrow; he 
will tell father anything he knows.” 

No; we better sweat him right now; 
he’s the las st man that was seen with 
Singleterry. 

“All right. Harvey, come here.” 

“Yas, suh, Mr. Henry.”” The old man 
came out on the gallery and stood at one 


side until the two white men should get 


through talking. 

Then everybody stopped; the sound of 
hoofs came from the direction of town and 
clattered across the bridge. The horse 
halted suddenly. A moment later the 
guard at the bridge shouted, “‘Oh, John! 
Oh, Mr. Saunders! they’ve caught him.” 

The sheriff had been sitting on his horse 
behind the house. ‘‘Come along, Mr. 
Reid,” he called. 

Harvey could not understand. 
glanced into the dimly lighted room. 
was near the bed pouring something out 
of a bottle to give the sick woman. 

teliable had never moved. 

Lawrence and Reid mounted 


they dared. 
before; the others followed. 

The cavaleade had gathered on the 
bridge. Saunders pushed among them. 
‘Where's the nigger?”’ he asked. 

‘They nabbed him in town.” A young 
deputy brought his horse alongside. ‘Jim 
Warren pulled him off the train.” 

**Are you sure?” 

**Sure; he’s in jail.” 

“‘Let’s ride,” said the sheriff. 
night, Mr. Lawrence; sorry to 
you.” a the posse struck k a lope. 

“Come here, Alber_,’’ the she riff called. 
pick him up?” 


“Good 
trouble 


‘How did you 

“He slipped down to the coal-chute and 
tried to get aboard the train.” 

“‘Reckon he must have dodged us on the 
road.” 

‘No, I think not. He is supposed to 
have been hiding in that negro boarding 
house waiting his chance to git.” 

‘That overcoat and hat was a 
give-away.” 


‘No, sir; 


dead 


he shucked them. Had on 
overalls. We got a satchel full of counter- 
feit twenties.” 

“Anything to identify him?” 

“Yes, sir; he had letters to Mr. Ben- 
jamin Green and Doctor Lawrence; got 
twenty-f ve dollars from the bank on 
her letter to Mr. Webster. Slick artist, 
carries letters of introduction from Colonel 
Spottiswoode, of Vicks burg.” 

‘We will notify the Colonel.” 

‘Mr. Webster telegraphed him right 

away. He'se oming dow n tomorrow. 


anot 


e joke was on ( onal Spottiswoode, 
and | 
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morning train. The sheriff met him with 
a broad grin. 

“Well, Colonel, 
but this beats all. 
going around with 
b: inking institutions. 

‘Shut up, John! Have a cigar and tell 
me what that old fool has been doing.” 

‘He got twenty-five dollars from Jimmy 
Webster on a letter from you.” 

‘That’s all right, perfectly right. 
him to get money.” 


I knew you were easy, 
Negro counterfeiter 
your introduction to 


I told 


“Did you tell him to pass a twenty- 
doll: ir counterfeit on Ezra Simpson?” 
‘Tl make that good; must be a mis 
take. 
‘Did you tell him to pass another queer 


twenty on Sam Kane for a yearling to give 
a barbecue’? 7 
“Passed two counterfeits?” 
“And tried to pass another 


at the drug 


store. We can get all three of the bills 
Colonel Spottiswoode made some ad- 
verse comments on Zack’s intelligence 


until the sheriff rubbed him the wrong way. 
Then he turned. Look here, John; there 
isn’t a bit of harm in Ole Reliable. ru bet 
a hat that he can explain himself out of 
jail—to your own satisfaction. ‘ 

““That’s a bet. It would be worth a hat 
to hear it.” 

The two detectives waited at the jail and 
fell in behind. Colonel Spottiswoode en 
tered with the sheriff. The jailer led them 
down a corridor, undid some complicated 
bolts and opened the cell door. A negro 
sat with his face toward the window. 

Saunders pointed to him. 
Colonel; 


“Go ahead, 
turn on his explanation.” 


“Zack!”’ The prisoner shifted his face. 
Colonel ieehionneia gave one puzzled 
glance, then burst into a laugh. ‘John, 


hadn’t you better put Zack in jail before 


you make him explain his way out? That's 
not my nigger.” 

‘The hell it ain’t! Here, you! Whose 
nigger are you?” 

Singleterry, having taken many third 
degrees, turned to the window and = 
up like a clam. Reid and Met ullou ug 
crowded into the cell. Colonel Spot 


t 
woode leaned up against the door and hi 
face got redder as he laughed. 

‘Allright, John; I'll take a panama; 
whe ‘re is my nigger?” 

‘Damned if I know anything, and 1: 
sure of that! 

Returning to the jail office Colonel Spot 
tiswoode identified his letters that 
been captured with Singleterry. 
that is Zack’s overcoat, I think.” 

McCullough, the silent man, had been 
doing a lot of thinking. ‘“‘Saunders, we’ ve 
got the wrong sow by the ear. This is our 
man; but the other one has been passing 
counterfeits too. We'll have to go back to 
the country and get him.” 


bul 


had 


“And 


“Tf you can,” grinned the sheriff; 
*you’ve made three waterhauls.”’ 
‘“‘Gentlemen,”’ suggested the Colonel, 


“vou leave Zack to me. I’m going after 
that old fool myself.” 
‘““Beg your pardon, sir, but the United 
States has got an interest in him now.” 
“IT can get him quicker than the Gov- 
ernment can,” 
“How? np 
‘Go out there in the woods and whistle 
Both detectives looked at the sheritf. 
‘That’s right; let Colonel Spottiswoode 
produce his man. Then we'll get this thing 
cleared up. x 
‘And get his man cleared out.” 


The Colonel wheeled. ‘Sir, my negro 
will report here tomorrow if he’s in thi 
county. 


That is why Colonel Spottiswoode rode 
out alone to Homewood Plantation. He 
stopped eve.y negro he saw and «nquired 
for Zack. They hadn’t seen him; some, 
perhaps, were telling the truth. To all he 
gave the same message, “‘Tell Zack that 
Colonel Spottiswoode will spend the night 
at Mr. Lawrence’s house, and for him to be 
there.” 

Spottiswoode traveled deliberately; in 
fact, he fed along the way like a flock of 
geese and stopped frequently to talk. The 
grapevine tele ‘gr raph carried the news. It 
works by mouth-power, without wires. 

When he reached Six-mile Bridge Zack 
stepped out, grinning, with his hat in hand. 
“*Howdy, Cunnel; you sho is lookin’ fine.” 

Spottiswoode meant to glare, freeze and 
cuss, but he didn’t. He reined up his horse 
and laughed. ‘‘Where the devil did you 
get those nigger-minstrel clothes?” 

“Swapped wid a feller; niggers is crazy 
"bout ’em. Dey believe all de Sherwood 
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tenants wears dese kind 0’ clo’es.” Ole Re- 
liable revolved slowly and let the Colonel 
view him. 
about this trouble you’ve got 
Me? I ain’t had no trouble; 
got mo’ niggers dan I know what to do wid, 
ready to move when you say de word. 
Dey kin be in Gatesville tomorrer mornin’ 
I "lowed to send you a deespatch dis very 
night “ 
‘Mr. 
it was all right? 
**T lost dem letters o’ yourn by some hook 
or crook, an’ got dis bunch o’ niggers widout 
botherin’ nobody. Dey comes from every- 
where.” 

Zack cowered like a rooster in a hail- 
storm while the Colonel eased his mind 
“Zack, look at me; what's all this talk 
about your passing counterfeit money ?”’ 

Who? Me?” 

“Yes, you. They say you passed a 
twenty-dollar bill on Mr. Simpson.” 

ws, ho? Me?” 

‘And one on Sam Kane, 

‘Who? Me?” 

‘**And tried to pass another at a drug 
store in town.” 

**Cunnei, what kind o’ 
come out here talkin’ to me 

‘Three counterfeit itwe nty -dollar bills 
that’s no foolishness. 

Zack threw up both he ands and ay « oe 
them against his hips. ‘* Dar now, 
Gawd! I sho did ’spicion dat Singleterry 
nigger; he war too oncommon liberal wid 
dat spense *count.” 

‘Yes, they put him in jail.” 

‘Fried ‘im in his own grease. Huh! He 
ought to be in jail. Runned off widout 
payin’ his board-bill an’ lef’ me ’sputin’ wid 
de chambermaid. Countyfit, huh! I 
ain’t got no time to be projeckin’; I got 
a bunch o’ niggers on my hands. Now, 
Cunnel, ’tain’t no sense settin’ dar on dat 
hoss alaughin’ an’ laughin’ fit to bust.” 


Green and Doctor Lawrence said 


for a yearling.” 


fe olishness you 


eSS 


Colonel Spottiswoode rode over half of 


G: ry s County paying debts for the tenants 
and apologizing for Zack. Zack himself 
was radiant until Sam Kane, with a bogus 
twenty in his hand and war in his eye, 
waylaid him behind the blacksmith shop. 

“Look he re, n igger; dis money ain’t no 
‘count 

( ‘olonel Spottiswoode stopped the alter- 
cation. ‘ Hi, there! What's the matter?” 

Sam held out the bad money. The Col- 
onel examined it. ‘What do you want? 
Change for this? All right, here’s four 
fives and an extra dollar. By the nine 
gods, I'll never spend this pretty bill; can 
you get me some more like it?”’ 

Sam shook his head and stared at the 
crisp new slip of money that Colonel 
Spottiswoede put away so carefully in an 
envelope after having marked something 
on the back. The more Sam thought over 
it the more he had to think about. ‘* Huh! 
dat sho was purty money; IL oughter got 
twenty-five at de very least.”’ 

A like transaction with Simpson closed 
the second chapter of lamentations. 

The Colonel followed Ole Reliable’ 
winding trail and straightened out the 
tangle. Then the big road began to fill 
with negroes on their way to Sherwood 
‘Tole you so, Cunnel; I knows 
higgers ike a book.” 

Late the next evening, after they had 
provided a special coach for their negroes, 
a weary Colonel and triumphant Zack 
reported at the sheriff's office. Reid was 
ulting with MeCullough when Ole 
Reliable rushed in, beaming, and grabbed 
the heriff by both hands ** Bless Gawd, 
ef here ain't Mister Johnny Saunders; 
how you is growed! You used to be one 
skinny little ole white boy.” 

The case of the United States vs. Zack 
Foster exploded in an uproar of hilarity. 

Colonel Spottiswoode called Reid aside 
ind delivered the counterfeit bills, sealing 
the enve lopes and w riting his name across 
the flaps 

| can identify these at any time, and 
will bring that old man whenever you may 
need him as Zack, bid the gen- 
tleman goodby; it’s nearly train time.” 


dese 


con 


a witness 


The train pulled out with all the Sher- 
wood-bound families in their special coach 
Zack rambled off to the sleeper. ‘* Cunnel, 
Mister Johnny Saunders done me wrong; 
he made me swap back wid Singleterry 
dat overcoat an hat. I reckin "twarn’t 
fair fer me to take ’vantage of a nigger 
what ain’t got all de sense dat’s comin’ to 
him. Excusin’ dat, I sho had a good time, 
Cunnel 
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THE NEW WOMAN 
AND HER WAYS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


articles written about trucking than about 
any other branch of farming. The average 
woman is more interested in it, partly be- 
cause gardening is a domestic sort of thing, 
and partly because, for a dozen years, so 
many families have tried to reduce their 
expenses by having a little kitchen garden. 


We read now and then accounts of the min- | 


ister’s half-grown daughters who supplied 
the family with cucumbers, cabbage and 
sweet corn, and, besides, cleared enough to 
pay their big brother’s college fees. 

‘I’m just a good middle-c lass gardener,’ 
said one well-to-do woman. ‘My nl 
crops are tomatoes, peppers, asparagus, 
sweet corn, carrots and red raspberries. I 
don’t try the unusual things like ginseng 
and mushrooms. I have heard that a 
woman can make a living on three acres, 
but I should put it at not less than ten, 
while eighty acres would be an ideal size, 
because then half of the area could be in 
rest, and could be furnishing food for the 
necessary cow and horses. When one con- 
siders the number of worn-out farms, par- 
ticularly in the East, it seems to spell ruin 
to this country if they are not rested and 
nursed. This pl: in would also allow plenty 
of scope for raising the best kind of each 
vegetable. Tomatoes should be bred for 
etfic iency just as much as cows. 


‘From my outdoor crop, for example, I | 


get four or five hundred bushels of toma- 
toes an acre, and sell them for forty or fifty 
cents a bushel. I know my market well. In 


certain parts of the East some crops are | 


staple, such as asparagus and cauliflower, 
and yield large incomes. 
bring still more money, but one must know 
just when and where one can dispose of 
them. My theory is that the markets are 
glutted with inferior fruits and vegetables, 
the results of poor methods of culture, but 
there is always a sale for the best. I want 
a quick market, for fine vegetables cannot 


be shipped far and maintain their high 
qualities. I farm lettuce under glass, get- 
ting three crops between September and 
Marci:. I believe in polishing, careful 
packing, bright and pretty labels, attract- 
ive and conspicuous advertising. Like 
most women, I don’t want a middleman 


asking a big commission. I want to get all 
profits myself, and sometimes those 
profits come as high as twenty per cent.” 
This does not include her own work or 
that of her sister assistants; but, even with 
such deductions, it is a good percentage. 


my 


Risks in Orchard Ventures 


Women, as a rule, do well in glass farming, 
for it necessitates the careful advance cal- 
culation in which they excel. But it in- 


volves some heavy work. For instance, 
ihe heat must be carefully tested, as let- 
tuce so easily burns, and it not only takes 


judgment to regulate the temperature but 


muscle to stoke the furnace. In _ this 
branch, too, much specialization is sui- 
cidal. As in general farming, something is 
sure to fail, and the only salvation is a 
variety of crops; if the lettuce burns, the 
} asparagus will pull the farmer through. 


Miss Agnes Cunningham, of Pennsylvania, 


sometimes makes as much as thirty per 


cent gross on her specialties of tomatoes 
and asparagus. Some women make eight 
hundred dollars cear from thirty acres; 


some lose on cight acres. 


First cousin to this branch of farming is 
work in orchards and small fruits. Here 
there ure great tales of prolit: one apple 
orchard yields a thousand dollars; seven- 
teen acres of grapes, seventeen hundred 
dollars; one peach orchard of one hundred 
and sixt acres, fifteen thousand dollars. 
But out of all this comes the cost of the 
farmer's own work and what she pays 


for her orchard heaters and pickers and 
packers. Besides, there is a decided chance 
for loss. One Western storm, one sharp, 
prolonged frost, may destroy in a day the 
prospective profits of a whole orchard. 
Some nurserywomen, such as Miss 
Mary Haines, of Pennsylvania, have made 
the nursery business pay by starting in 
moderately and increasing the stock as 
business increases. It is sometimes five 
years before interest on the investment 
begins to show, and the amount the busi- 
ness pays depends largely on the locality. 
In the neighborhood of wealthy land- 


owners 
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} A school « t national patronage, On main line of Southern Ry, in mountains of East Tennessee, 

| the Si and of America, Most he ul climate in U.S. é represented past session, 
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marches, cavalry trips. Thorough class work. tieiaen l instruction Prep: aaa ice colina. aneeeh 
academies, or business. Social surroundings ideal. One of the most successful military schools inthe S 
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| profit 
| woman with a worn 


with good and wide stock. Another one, 
equally good but smaller, will be in a 
neighborhood that is growing, but unable 
to pay high prices. Profits depend, too, on 
where the wholesale goods are purchased, 
and how long before they are ready to sell. 
No woman gets rich at nursery work, but 
she makes a fair living, and her plants and 
buds are more inspiring companions than 
would be laces and ribbons. 
Women florists are rarer here 
Europe, where, indeed, the 


than 


almost whole 


business of flower selling is in their hands. 
In America it is more trouble to raise 
flowers than it is to raise babies. Some of 
the women are growers and some retail 
florists; a small grower has little chance of 
making headway compared to a large 
grower, for retail florists want to be surt 
all their orders will be filled. Miss S. M. 
Tucker, the first woman florist to begin in 
New York, makes a point of buying from 


women growers, for they take pride in send- 
ing fresh flowers in good peek Miss 
Carrol Macy, grower and retail dealer, of 
Scarborough, New York, and Miss Clara 
Wilbur, grower, of New Haven, both with 
good businesses, began without any pre- 
training, while Miss Dorrance, of 
Pennsylvania, took up the work as her 
father’s assistant. Some, like Mrs. Annie 
Frost, of Marblehead, begin by accident. 
She had an old-fashioned garden, and one 
day some people motoring past asked to 
buy some of the flowers. A little ual 
custom came that way, and then she took 
up sweet peas as a specialty, rented land, 
and now makes five hundred dollars a year 
above all expenses. <A Virginia 
-out farm, who could 
command cheap labor and manure, began 
to raise violets. From tirst cultivating on 
open ground, and then, at the approach of 
winter, covering with cheap sashes, she has 


vious 


Cas 


progressed till she has twenty thousand 
plants, all for Northern markets, and she 
sometimes makes eight hundred dollars 


| from a single greenhouse. 


All told, there are fully three thousand 
women acting as nurserymen, market gar- 
deners and florists, most of them in busi- 
Tit 
ind there are many thousands more who 
have market gardening for asupplementary 
occupation. Nevertheless, there are almost 
au hundred times as many general farmers 
because of the higher financial returns that 
general farming brings. 


Rabbits and Persian Cats 


Of the big farm branches, a few women 
have succeeded well in duirying, but here 
there must be a nice adjustment of demand 
and supply, and a pretty good slice of cap- 
ital. Dairying under the conditions of this 


country does not pay well, although there | 


is no country where it is better conducted 
except Holland. Nowadays, the consu- 
mer, even when he is clamoring to have 
milk put back to eight cents a quart, de- 
mands thoroughbred cows, hygienic dairies 
und spotless-town dairymen, all of which 
cannot be had without serious expense, 

just as skilled labor in general farming calls 

for high wages. No sensible dairywoman 
with ordinary luck will expect even to pay 
expenses for five or six years; alter that 
may realize a small percentage on her 
investment if she sells milk and does not 
make butter. 

With just a few exceptions, such as Miss 
Melsaacs, of Wisconsin, women who have 
made money from cows have combined the 
work with some other branch, such as 
chicken raising or beekeeping, or—that 
helpiul resource when money grows scarce 

keeping bea In general, the people 
who really make money from dairying are 
foreigners. ‘The whole family works hard 
father, mother and children; and their 
apparent comes from the large 
amount of unpaid labor and their low 
tandard of living. 

There are a few women who raise Per- 
sian cats and rabbits as a supplement to 
some light branches of farmwork, but not 
many go in for stock raising. As one scien- 
tific farmer pessimistically remarked, they 
couldn’t do worse than the men, for there 
are not a dozen names in this country that 
stand out as really successful breeders. 

One of the most successful women 
breeders chose an Eastern farm because 
land is cheaper there than in the West, and 
the stock could be easily brought to good 
markets; practically her only disadvan- 
tage is that bran has to be bought in the 
West. She has the codperation of her hus- 
band; and most breeders rely on 
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man —husband, father, neighbor or high- 
priced farm manager. Moreover, they are 
nearly all engaged in other specialties of 
farmwork, or else they have independent 
incomes. A typical breeder, like Mrs. E. 
P. Davis of Pennsylvania, raises Ayrshire 
+ era draft horses, pigs, 
and poultry. And she finds 
close the lids on the ani- 
to do with a 
spend hours of per- 
at night as well as 
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that one cannot 
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sidering how many millions 
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butchs More disaster has attended 
this oce cupation than any other connected 
with farming, for many an unsophisticated 
woman has tried it only to find that just 
after long loss, when she thinks that full 
kno and that success is 
dawning, acherous fact obtrudes 
which makes her decide that she must 
have been demented before she ever 
started the business. Moreover, if she has 
too many eggs and hens the price will fall, 
and the general fa who can feed his 
hens more cheaply than she can, will sell 
low enough to ti ke away her market. On 
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will disappear down any available crack as 
soon as they are hatched. But the eggs 
sell for twenty-five cents each, and the 
pheasants for from two dollars up. 

In Indiana one woman has planted a 
persimmon grove, which seems to thrive on 
stony land. Twenty-five or thirty trees an 
acre may be set out, and though they grow 
slowly they bring from a hundred to a hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars an acre. 

Certain women have been investigating 
the chances for growing plants for drugs 
and for tea. It is pretty well established 
that drug-plants would scarcely pay. Asfor 
tea growing, the only commercially success- 
ful tea-grounds are at Summerville, South 
Carolina, where the proprietor has reduced 
the cost of production to twenty-nine cents 
and hopes to reduce it to fourteen. 
strange, 
not take up perfumery farming, which is 
just as possible here as in France. In the 
South and West, where roses are plenti- 
ful, it should be profitable, 
the art of distillation is simplicity itself, and 
the process of maceration could be easily 
learned. 

Pessimists, who seem in accord with the 
East African legend which has it that 
agriculture was sent as a punishment to 
the race, say that farming does not pay 
either for man or woman; that if a farmer 
manages his taxes and keeps out of debt, 
trusting to occasional luck for his clothes, 
he need expect no more. Some careful 
statistics have been taken over a number 
of years from a population of four thou- 
sand farmers in a district of New York, 
which reveals the facts that one-third of 
them receive for their work less than they 
are paying their farmhands, one-third ap- 
proximate the laborer’s wage, and one- 
third (those who have at least three spe- 
cialties) get a fair return. Perhaps ten 
per cent of them clear from two thousand 
to four thousand dollars net above all ex- 
penses. Other states offer better oppor- 
tunities, but this is a fair average of the 
returns of actual farming as it has so far 
been conducted. A good many men and 
women have been willing to farm on such a 
basis, especially the women, since they can 
combine, in farming, occupation anda home. 


Science to the Rescue 


But that is the old view. The new view 
is that the farmers’ standards of living are 
rising, and that the public can never again 
hope to secure farm products at a price as 
low as they were sold by the pioneer farm- 
ers, Who worked virgin land that they had 
obtained as a gift and that they held for an 
advance. The main disadvantage from 
which men and women farmers suffer, in 
the East at least, is from outworn land of 
which the pioneers exhausted the fertility. 
Land is only two-thirds as productive as it 
was fifty years ago, yet the selling value is 
four times as great, because there are more 
people who have to live on it. In the east- 
ern half of this country farms can be 
bought for less than the capital that has 
spent in bringing them to their 
present state that is, in depleting them 
and making them unproductive. 

Farmers have just begun to get rid of 
their conservatism and inertia; some of 
them that if, during periods of low 
rices, they rest themselves, and rest their 
ands in clover, they will gain in the long 
run. ‘They are just beginning to under- 
stand and follow the advice of the agri- 
cultural experiment stations, and are in 
a fair way to double production. The 
woman farmer realizes this. She enters 
the work in a mood of humility; she is 
willing to learn She does not believe, as 
many a man farmer does, that being born 
on a farm equips one with a God. -given 
knowledge of scientific farming. 
knows that any intelligent farmer ought to 
be making money at the present time, espe- 
cially if he has about fifty dollars capital 
for each acre 

She knows that farming is just in its 
infancy, and that it is offering her a great 
opportunity. She prepares herself to give 
much and expect little, but she is sure in 
the end of having more money in the bank 
than if she had stayed in the city; besides, 
she will always have a safe and comfortable 
home. Above all, smarting as she does 
under the injustice of the wage scale, 
accustomed-in the city to do man’s work 
at women’s wages, she finds her greatest 
argument in the fact that Mother Earth is 
no respecter of persons or of sexes, and on 
the farm she will not be fined because she 
is a woman 
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